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One of a series: “How trucks bring better 
: living to all Canadians”. 


































FROM FAR AND NEAR 
TRUCKS BRING VARIETY 
TO YOUR TABLE 





‘ 


a 


ucks deliver 
better eating 


You’re eating better than ever before ... and trucks deliver every item 
on your shopping list. 

Whether you shop at the corner store or your neighbourhood 
supermarket, there’s a fabulous variety of tasty and nutritious foods 
to choose from 

From the farmer’s fields and the canning plant... from the distant 
orange groves and the nation’s seaports... from the 

bakery and the meat packers, trucks bring the wide variety of 


good things to eat that make Canadians among the 





best fed people in all the world. 


: lal ] 


Support your government in its effort to 
build more roads... safer roads now— 
to help meet the pressing demands 

of our dynamic, ‘motorized’ economy. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


smpany of Canoda, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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Westclox 





CLOCK OF TOMORROW. The finest, most TRAVALARM. Spring-driven. You can TINY TIM. The daintiest of spring-driven SPUR. Spring-driven alarm. Dist 
unusual spring-driven alarm by West- take it with you. Shutter front and easel alarms! Quiet tick. Dust resistant metal | tvled metal case. Stead | 
clox. Quiet, quiet tick, chime alarm, back close up like a clam. Tucks easily case. Pleasant bell alarn Easy-set convenient push-pull shutoff 
luminous dial. In white or black with into corner of bag. Ivory or walnut alarm indicator. Ivory finish with gold with nickel trim, $4.25. Lun 
gold colored trim. $14.95. finish. Luminous dial, $9.45. color trim, $5.95. Luminous dial, $6.95. Ivory or Black with nickel trim, $ 
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MOONBEAM. 


Electric wall clock. 
modernistic styling. 
plastic case with dials in red, yellow or 
charcoal. $8.95. 60 cv le only. 


ZEST. Unique Electric alarm 
Gleaming white 
ilarm 


HU ¢ 


joined by an audible 
Luminous dial, $15.95 














FINEST WATCHES IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 


JUDGE. Water, dust and shock 
resistant. Luminous, $12.95 


KIM. As dependable as it is handsome 
Sweep second hand. Non-breakable 


crvstal. $9.95, With metal expansion bracelet 
, . 27205 

WRIST BEN. New! Completely re- $13.95. 

stvled. Shock resistant, anti-mag- TROY. Small, smart, sturdy. 

netic. $7.95. Luminous, $8.95. Gold colored case. $10.95. 
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Wakes you 
silently, first call is flashing light, later 


$14.95. 


ycle oni 


presents the 
‘All Star’Champions of 1056 


hoe ee 


Electric alarm 


Attractive 


Electric wall « 


PITTSFIELD. SNOWFLAKE loch 
styling in rich wood case. Blond or Ma nd charming. Three-dimensi« 
hogany finish. Pleasant bell alarm Non-breakable crys Red 
$10.95. Luminous dial, a di more pink, or charcoal $7.95. 6 


Illustrated above are just a few of the 
Westclox “All Stars 
During Westclox Week 


is featuring a complete selection of 
Westclox models...spring and ele 


for 1956 


your dealer 


] 
lOc KS 


watche Be 


ling 


tric ¢ wrist watche il 


1 Dox ‘ 
af b 


sure and see the part 
me w de igns that make We tciox 
they are dependal P 


as beautiful a 
On display during West Weel 


1Ox 


WESTCLOX’ 


the makers of BIG BEN” 


Western Clock Company Limited, Peterborough, Ontario 
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Editorial 


Let’s dig up those Reds, Dr. McCann, 
but don’t muzzle the CBC 


he session of parliament recently com- apparent inability to understand that Com- 


pleted has provoked so much naked munist propaganda, while it has undoubted 
aggression and public outcry that its a dangers, is not always or necessarily so 
dangerous as the suppression of Communist 
propaganda. Of course the CBC has been 


broadcasting Communist propaganda: every 


sore temptation to let it pass quietly into 
the history books and get on with new busi- 
ness. But we cannot do this without a final 
comment on the disturbing exchange be- report of a speech of Khrushchev, every 
tween Revenue Minister McCann and Solon 
Low, leader of the Social Credit party 

Mr. Low referred to a radio-play broad- 
cast on the CBC, called it a “Communist 


drama” and went on to charge that Com- 


news despatch from Moscow or Peking con- 
tains Communist propaganda Io a sensi- 
tive ear any play that says employees don't 
always like their employers, and are some- 
times treated badly by them, is Communist 
munists had infiltrated the corporation propaganda too. We have read the play 


Dr. McCann apologized for the play, said that provoked the discussion between Mr 


that he regretted its production and went Low and Dr. McCann. Most certainly it 
on to say that he, as the responsible govern- had a high propaganda content; propaganda 
ment officer, would be “on guard to see for a dead man whose name was Joe Hill, 
that such a thing does not recur again.’ opaganda for a dead labor movement 


whose name was the Industrial Workers of 
the World, direct propaganda for commun- 
ism only insofar as its goals, to everyone's 


Then he added Apparently there are 
Communists everywhere and they infiltrate 
into organizations of government as well as 
into places of industry embarrassment, sometimes parallel the goals 
There was so much that was fatuous in of most decent people. In what conceivable 
this exchange—-and so much that was dan- respect can this sort of play or this sort of 
gerous—that it is difficult to know where message have hurt the public interest? If 
at all, not half so much as the public interest 


can be hurt by the suppression of any law- 


to begin comment 

First, there was the very clear implication 
by a Minister of the Crown that the govern- ful idea, lawfully expressed. As a state 
monopoly, the CBC has not only a right 
but a duty, to interpret freedom of speech 
as liberally as it possibly can within the law 


ment proposes to interfere with, to censor 

nay, to direct the programs broadcast on the 
national networks. If this is true (and, hap- 
pily, we don’t quite believe it is) then the and reasonable canons of taste. In doing so 
CBC can and will inevitably degenerate into it is under no obligation either to employ or 
i propaganda arm of the government to give a hearing to known subversives, but 
Second, there was the direct statement it most definitely is under an obligation to 


by a Minister of the Crown that the CBC resist both the methods and the barren 


ind indeed the basic structure of govern- philosophy of the witch hunter. 
ment-—is “infiltrated” by Communists. If As the official responsible in parliament 
this is true, Dr. McCann ought to prodtice for the CBC, one of Dr. McCann’s chief 


hard evidence of it and do his best to see functions is to defena that organization's 


that appropriate and lawful steps are taken right and reaffirm its duty to give occasional 
to ensure that the public interest is not en- offense not only to Solon Low but to him- 
dangered. If he has no evidence he ought self, Dr. McCann, and to every other toler- 


to have remained silent. When a Minister ably steady listener or viewer. It is certainly 


of the Crown casts suspicion on unnamed not his function to make blanket accusations 
public servants he casts suspicion on all that he cannot even try to substantiate and 
public servants then use these as an excuse for trying to 


Equally serious, perhaps, is the minister's muzzle a vital part of the nation’s voice. 
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Moving day in Iroquois 


te MACLEAN'S 


This is Iroquois, Ont and 
tS moving t higher 
Out of the path of the St 
Lawrence Seaway. But to be 
truthful, it’s not all Iroquois 

artist Franklin Arbuckle 
sketched onlookers in nearb 
Morrisburg, which had mor 


gr in 


front- porch superintendents 
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Meet Mr. B-A 


He’s always glad to serve you 


~ 
You see him everywhere. He’s the friendly B-A service station 
man who Wipes your windshield when you stop. He’s the fellow who 
checks your oil...and your battery... and your tires. 


He’s the fellow who says “Thank You’, with a smile, as you 










pull away. That's “Mr. B-A’’—the friendly, courteous 
B-A dealer who is always at vour service 


with the finest petroleum products available. 


Drive in and meet the “Mr. B-A™ in your neighbourhood. 


He's always glad to serve you. 








sr’ 
& 
hi 
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THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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you'll go twice as 


TWIN:LIFE NYLONS 


because Holeproof 2-thread, Twin-Life nylons are 
twice as las/ing—twice as flatiering 


Walking, dancing, sitting, kr 1g—new Twin-Life nylons wear twice 
as long! The secret is 2 threads—one that holds if the other should break. 
And look—they’re just as filmy-sheer as you love them! No matter how 
much you usually pay for hosiery, you're twice as far ahead in wear and 
loveliness with Twin-Life nylons. Proportioned sizes, in Walking, Dress, 
Evening and Stretch sheers, from 1.35. 


Julius Kayser and Co., Ltd... Makers of Luxite Lingerie, and Kayser Gloves 





AY UN.es. 


FOR THE 


SAKE OF 


rou ment 


N. J. BERRILL ACCUSES 


History’s greatest mass murderer: YO 


In the centuries to come, as one hu 


man generation succeeds another 


age of ours will be scrutinized with 
the ame objective udgment as we 
ourselves now look upor he past 


The thought is uncomfortable 
At the best our time may be spoken 

of as t 
th 


plenty, or perhaps no more than part 


1c dawn of the atomic age ol 


of the continuing industrial revolu 
tion. It is more likely, considering the 
increasing rate at which we are min 
ing and consuming the world’s re 
sources, that we will be thought of 


as the age that plundered the planet 


for with a little more time it will be 
all too true. Posterity yours and 
mine will have harsh words for 


those who squandered the family in 
heritance and | fear our ears may 
burn in more ways than one 

Yet all of this represents a purely 
materialistic outlook It is human 
nature to be greedy and to resent the 
greed of others, and no doubt our 
descendants would act as thoughtless- 
ly unless circumstances constrained 
them. Man, however, does not live 
by bread alone, nor by all the gad- 
gets technology may devise. He be- 
longs to a living world, is part of a 
community of life that extends far 
beyond the human, and has a her 


tage and relationships he ts in danger 


of forgetting We are selling our 
birthright for a mess of potage, al- 
most unaware of what we are doing 
and only conscious that the mess 1s 


becoming increasingly unappetizing 


The dead we leave behind 


Our towns and cities grow ever 
larger and more numerous and tend 
to link up with one another, so that 
nature becomes more and more some- 
thing you read about or see on a 
screen Going to the country means 
superhighways or heavy traffic, cot- 


| around you and the sound 


tages a 
of outboard motors. You are more 
likely to see dogs and cats than wild 
life of any spectacular kind. and any 
fish you catch have probably been 
planted. And the chances are that the 
water will be polluted and unsafe to 
swim in, let alone to drink. The face 
of the earth is changing and by no 
means for the better 

Only a short century ago this con- 
tinent was almost as full and rich 
with the wild beauty of its natural 
flora and fauna as it was when white 
men first arrived The great buffalo 
herds still roamed at large, passenger 
pigeons flourished in unbelievable 
numbers, whooping cranes and trum- 
peter swans were commonplace Now 


the last Passenger pigeon is long since 
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Dr. N. J. Berrill is a professor of 
zoology at MicGill University and a 
writer on topical scientific subjects. 


dead, the cranes and swans can be 
counted on our fingertips and are un 
likely to survive, while the buffalo 
lives by our forbearance only upon 
reservations, though just so long as 
it is expedient. Recently, for instance 
buffalo herds were slaughtered in Ari 
zona at the whim of a commandin 


} 


general because the buffalo range had 


been included within the scope of mil 


tary operations and the great be 





were sometimes in the way Thei 
only official useful purpose, that of be 
ing studied by naturalists, no longer 
existed since naturalists were prohit 
ited from entering the region 

This may seem to be a rather ex 
treme example of man’s ruthlessness 
in putting his practical needs above 
all else, but it is typical of the man 
with a gun wherever he has been 
Mountain lion, coyotes and birds of 


prey are shot on sight in the mistaken 


belief that in their search for food 
they do us more material harm than 
good Harbor seals have a bounty 
on their heads because they may be 

link in the life cycle of a parasitic 
worm that is found in inshore cod 
and reduces the market value of the 
fish. Rhesus monkeys, virtual paro 
dies of ourselves are dying by the 


thousands so that we can use their 


kidneys in the manufacture of polio 
virus. Granted that our need is grea 
yet there seems to be no thought o: 
feeling for what we do. Man’s ar 
rival on earth appears to be a fateft 
event for the rest of creation and we 
are now witnessing, as a result of 
our own actions, one of the great 
ages of extinction 
Contemporary civilized man is far 
more out of touch with the world that 
has given him birth than the so-called 


uncivilized or continued on page 47 
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) what a pick-up! 
4 yet it relaxes... 


thats the magic of, 180 


Rehearsal is over -just the time jor a tea breal., - 






and a cigarette. Tea—because it puts you at ease, 
leaves you relaxed and ready. Tea—friendly, stimulating. 


in tune with the modern scene. 





TEA COUNCIL . . . 
OF CANADA have you tried these variations? 
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London Letter 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Forget Shaw?—“ Not bloody likely!” 


and Cleopatra, performed by the 
admirable Birmingham Repertory 
Company as a prelude to its going 
to the Old Vic in London 

On the next day there was to be 
a luncheon where the centenary 
speech would be delivered by the 
author of London Letter It was 
flattering to be thus honored, but it 
meant that | would have to speak 
to actors, authors and producers 
who had worked intimately with 
the great man 

Meanwhile every newspaper in 
London was full of articles written 


by critics, dramatists and others 





who had known Shaw. If there is 
any chuckling among the gods on 


As theatre critic he shocked all 
' . . Olympus there must have “been a 


England by attacking Shakespeare 


lot of it during the newspaper dis- 


cussions. The hundred - year - old 


Not long ago | described how a 
number of us gathered together to 
commemorate the centenary of 
Oscar Wilde’s birth. We stood in 
the street outside the house in 
Chelsea where he lived until dis- 
grace, imprisonment and exile end- 
ed his life and we watched in 


lence as the mayor of Chelsea 


placed a plaque upon the door of 
the house bearing the simple state- 


ment that Wilde had lived there 


Afterward we adjourned to the 





spe eches extol 





flaring genius 
And now, or just a few days ago 
a number of us went to Malvern 





near Shakespeare's lovely cot 





side, to honor the centenary of an As playwright he started a scandal 
other Irish man of letters—George with Pygmalion, now a musical hit. 
Bernard Shaw. It was arranged that 

on the first evening there would be : 

a production of his play, Caesar Shaw in death was as much a con- 
troversial figure as when he strode 
the earth. In life he inspired im- 


mense controversy. From the Ely- 





sian Fields he still inspires it 
He died a wealthy man and it Its 
always interesting to study how a 


Man with ideas—you can see by the shirt. This Arrow 


man of substance disposes of his 





\ ‘ . ‘ im spreaa, sh : . Ww h we In money Shaw's faithful secretary 
ea rect 1 Che shirt 1s cut to ft your bodyline who had given her whole life to his 
) tri r if you t wear a jacket service was left a thousand pounds 
S te fit th ay 1 re e it. Just That was all. GBS had been a 

is : a hildle —F f . 
$4 1 in imported | nelish fabri $ SO. \I inv other chiidiess wiagower for many years 
’ and this faithful secretary had pro- 

CtiVe \ \\ ilar stvies to choose from at your 


tected him, soothed him and served 
him as if she had been the only 
woman in his life 

But rich men who are generous 


in life often become mean and in- 





White Shirts 
- = , sensitive when making a will. In 
_— oe = fs As a legend he tickled the world fact, almost the entire fortune of 
by ARRON first In fashion hase. . , Shaw was 73 


with droll dress and sharp words. continued on page 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. of Canada, Limited, Kitchener, Ont. ; oS 
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6 a 4 ¥* a "sh 
Bac ks O'¢ 
tac 
in the U.S. campaign 
WITH BLAIR FRASER 


Tsk! TsK/ / SEE 
OUR NEIGHBORS 
ARE CUTTING UP 
AGAIN / 





Cartoon by Grassick 


After Canada’s grey politics, a U.S. campaign is a source of envy 


Maybe a little hoopla doesn’t hurt 





Toward the end of the Democratic Coca-Cola. but the election cam 
National Convention in Chicago the paign trictly a wine of th 
followers of Kentucky's Governor country As Windsor. Ont.. k 

Happy” Chandler paraded around by painful experience every four 
the convention hall, waving plac years, it cannot be exported 
ards such as “Be Lucky, Go Happy across the Detroit River 
and Mamie Move Out Mama ittempt at imitation turt oO 
Move In.” Before them and be be tame, se!f-conscious and flat 
hind went seven toothsome drum In its native climate. for som 
majorettes and the scarlet-coated strange | on, it is just the opp 
brass band of St Rita’s High Site From S openir momer 
School, playing in gallant compet when _ the Democrat impo 
tion with an electric organ that tenor led in The Star-Spangled B 
was pumping a different tune ner and forgot the words. the 1956 
through the public-address system campaign like all predecesso 
The parade was led by a thin an has been authenticall unig 
gular man who wore a sunflower: and bewilderingly Americar 
shaped hat, a bright red umbrella 
white Bermuda shorts. a festoon of Ihe first and hardest thine fo 
cardboard horseshoes and the eat foreigner to rasp it no 
marks of a monumental hang is bei taken i | t 
ove! bler who. when told |} I 

Halfway through the’ twenty ing a fixed whee replied | 
minutes allowed for tnt itual Know t if the on 
James B. Reston, Washington cor town, the Americ ote 
respondent of the New York thing but illible H ' 
Times, emerged from the sweatin ably a ophisticated 
throng and waved to a Canadian is 1v in the world, | 
friend i show 1 |} n f " 

Don't let this turn you into in election year |} Xp 
Fascist, old boy he said politiciar to provid yt 

Reston needn't have worried. To they do ot on 
a reporter accustomed to the slate Democrat and th Rep 
vrey sobriety of Canadian politic but within each party 
an American election campaign Hardly anyon for ex 
a source of joy and pure envy really believed . 

Even to its most delighted ob Governor Avere Merriman of 
servers though it s still a bit New York had the faint p 
mystifying. Some American phe of beating Adlai Stevenson for tl 
nomena have swept the world, like Democratic continued on page 76 
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Brand New Edition Now Available 
Direct From The Publisher—On Easy 


book a Month Payment Plan 


All 24 Volumes Delivered Immediately— You Thoveandes of Subjects of Practical 
Pay Later on Easy-to-Own Purchase Plan 


Value to Your Whole Family 








] } i 

Yes, the latest edition of Britannica the ih 

vreatest treasure of knowledge ever pub i} " 

lished is now being offered on a remark 

able plan that puts this world-renowned f 

reference library within reach of every fam 

ilv. All 24 volumes will be placed im your {{ | 

home NOW...you pay for it as you enjoy 

it...as easy as buying a book a month A 
In today's world...Factual Knowledge Opens 

the Way to Financial and Social Success y ‘ 
‘ the ‘ } | 
é B 
; | ' 

| New Edition is Profusely Illustrated 
b ihe r ! 

eb " 

Is 
t 
h 
e| e | 
et | 
Preview Booklet Offered FREE! 
] 

e| 
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; ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA LTD., Dept. 61-F 

i Terminal Building, Toronto, Ontari« o- 
; Please send me, free and without obligation, your colourful Preview 
§ Booklet which describes the lotest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
; BRITANNICA. Also include complete information on how | may 
i obtain this magnificent set, direct from the publist.er, on the Book a 
1 Month Payment Plan 

; Nome 

H Please print 

- Address 

J . 

‘ City Province 

i] 
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In the U.S., write E.B., 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, illinois 
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Het ie Peo 


Available in Two 


New, Smart, Practical 
Cases 


Zipper Case 





For That 





wo ge 


—" waste 


; Ve 


babe hte bbe hb abate he 


"2°79 


Carrying case shown 
above can also be used 


as a convenient 
wall cradle holder 
as shown at left 





SUNBEAM 
CORPORATION 
(CANADA) 
LIMITED 
TORONTO 16 
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Shaves CLOSER and SMOOTHER 


than Blades or other Electric Shavers 


See 





The Jackie Rae Show 
on television 
every Thursday night 


over a 





Now! An entirely new Sunbeam SHAVEMASTER—c/oser, 
smoother, more comfortable than any other kind of shaver. 
This marvelous new Sunbeam Shavemaster has the amaz- 
ing big Golden Glide head, lightning fast double-action 
cutter, and a new, faster armature type REAL motor— 
exclusive features that make the new Sunbeam the finest 
shaving instrument available—4y actual test. 


3 The amazing New Golden Glide 
head shaves your whiskers super- 
close with new comfort and 





smoothness. The big, round head 
giides gently over your face 


See how the big, smooth golden 


2ect y > ok; ~ y ‘ 
slide head conuleichy comecthe Pressing the skin mounds flat and 
“washboard type" head of ordi- allowing your whiskers to pop 
nary clipper type shavers. Another . 
reason why the SHAVEMASTER is 


so much faster and smoother. 


into the closely spaced holes. 
Each hole is scientifically tapered 


Ly Adadl Ses 


More men chose the new SHAVEMASTER than all other 
brands combined. The new SHAVEMASTER was selected 
leading safety razor by well 





in actual independent tests conducted by ETL 
(Electrical Testing Laboratory) 


over 2 to 1 


inward around its circumference so there is nothing 
between the cutting blade and the base of each whisker. 
You get the closest shave possible with amazing speed 


and comfort. 


You shave with a gentle massaging motion that tones up 
your skin. The SHAVEMASTER’S big, continuous golden 
head lets you shave in a gentle, circular motion that gives 


your face a healthy, youthful glow. 


Super-Fast, Powerful Motor. The 
Sunbeam Golden Glide Shavemaster 
is the only electric shaver with a 
16-bar 


faster than ever 


real armature motor now 
before. 
Flectric Shavers 
your dealer for a 


Trial. 


On sale wherever 
are sold. Ask 
14-Day Free Home 


Transporent view of 
Shavemaster showing 
powerful, 16-bor armature, 
self-starting REAL MOTOR 


Make this simple test—FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 









1. Shave one 
side of your 
face with 
any shaver 
you wish... 


Look for the 
Mark of Quality 





THe BEST ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 


2. Then shave 





3. You can 
actually feel 
how much 


the other side 
with the new 


Sunbeam closer 
Golden Glide Shavemaster 
Shavemaster. shaves 





regardin, , choice of shavers 

in the independent tests are ee Testing Laboratories, 

1 major electric shavers as well as « leading safety razor 
tests and the results evaluated by 


-were given i engineers. 











Get clothes-work off your mind at college! 


Wear Work-Saving TERYLENE’ 


he middle have plenty on their minds. marvellously . . . and soon sheds the odd one it might pick up. 


Teryvlene’ does wonderful things in clothes care, too. Blouse 8, 


e afternoon ironing blouses; the boy has 


her two, of course, know that to get more time shirts and dresses driy dry in a hurry, need no Ironing, and are 
' 


, 9 ' 
e. a good wardrobe of Pervlene Is a must, not discoloured by detergents 


You'll find "Tervlene’ inh blouses 
new textile fibre. It does and socks, in ties and skirts, in slacks and 


Keeps th press in 


gloves, and raincoats 


and dresses. Look for the distin tive tag shown bel WwW 


resists wrinkles NA 1 INT “TRIES f 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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The coming 
battle 
for the Columbia 


By law we control it — also the 
Yukon River — and we need them for 
power. Our U. S. neighbors want both. 
Will we yield them? Can they take them? 
It could become the 


biggest border hassle in our history 


By Bruce Hutchison 


ith seven companions, paddled 
Ril he 


hen David Thompson, 

Wi. the Columbia Rive n the summer of | 
vas searching for furs and perhaps a tenable boundary line 
expanding 


ind the 


between the disjointed Canadian colonies 


American republic 
the boundary but Thompson 


Ihe Columbia was not to be 
vitho 


ft the continent’s supreme ass¢ 


or 
Unknown to 
power than an 


problem of continental politics ceé 


United States 


contained 


North 


had explored onc 
ts value 


him, his river 


suspecting 
more electrical other current in 
America also an acute 
tain sooner or later to bring Canada and the 


into open conflict 

That problem, long latent and almost disregarded, h 
cently emerged in daunting dimensions. It has brolid ne 
nexpectedly to involve the future of the distant Canad 


north 
Continued over page} 




















The coming battie for the Columbia continued 





Legend 
see 
PROPOSED DAMS 
nell 
PRESENT DAM 











and Yukon rivers 
hompson. The l 


Taiya Inlet Each 








The issues in struggle for power are dam sites on Columbia 
to divert the Columbia to the 
divert Yukon 


saying no to 





rhe Columbia as it looks today at Mica Creek, B.C. 
high dam to create an 85-mile-long lake and store early-summer waters in a vast reservoir of power. 


Here Canada has proposed a six-hundred-foot- 





With this $250-miilion dam we could double the Columbia’s ' pow 


Early next year the two friendly neighbors 
will begin their most important negotiations 
since the abortive reciprocity agreement of 
1911; Canada seems to hold all the aces 
in a gigantic poker game of diplomacy. The 
U.S. is apparently hoist on two separate 
petards of its own making and ruefully con- 
fronts two errors impelled by its lack of 
foresight 

Nevertheless, the bargain now in the mak- 
ing, though it holds immense opportunities 
for Canada, presents dangers of equal mag- 
nitude. That question—far more significant 
than most of the partisan issues now con- 
vulsing domestic Canadian politics—will be 
answered in the next year or two 

The control of Thompson’s river, the use 
of its power and hence the economic pros- 
pects of the far Canadian west are at stake 
Moreover, if powerful American interests 
can re-introduce that old and bitter dispute 
the pending negotiations will include the 
boundary between the Yukon and Alaska, 
where another great prize, the Yukon River, 
is monopolized by Canada and coveted by 
the U.S 

Behind these imponderables is the cer- 
tainty that without the fastest possible ex- 
ploitation of Columbia power, or some alter- 
native, Canada’s Pacific coast, with its surg- 
ing industrial growth, will face a disastrous 
shortage of electricity within a dozen years 
at most 

The agenda of Canadian politics contains 
many impressive items, soon to receive the 
verdict of the electors. All of them—even 
the controversial gas pipeline—are dwarfed 
in importance by the management, or mis- 
management, of the Columbia. 


MACLEAN 


In the early days of steam neither Thomp 
son nor the governments of his time could 
suspect the meaning of the Columbia in 
terms of electrical power or international 
quarrels. It took man almost a century to 
guess the river’s contents and begin to har- 
ness its titanic energies. Even today, after 
several years of confused public debate on 
both sides of the border, the Canadian and 
American peoples have failed to grasp the 
obvious continental facts already clear to 
governments and their engineers but general- 
ly blurred, evaded or misrepresented in par- 
liament, congress and the press 

The first fact is the Columbia itself 
1,210 miles of water in its main stream, ris 
ing in southwestern British Columbia and 
dropping 2,560 feet to the sea in Oregon 
Its unequaled power, used and unused, 
the by-product of a furious and erratic jou 
ney through the Rockies, the parched ranges 
of Washington, lush Oregon valleys and the 
jungle of the coast. 

All the rivers of the world are said to hold 
650 million horsepower of potential elec- 
tricity. The rivers of North America can 
produce a fifth of this total. The Columbia 
alone will supply, when fully harnessed 
more than a third of this fifth. On this con- 
tinent, perhaps only the St. Lawrence, as an 
artery Of transportation, can compare in 
value with the Columbia. And its wealth, 
unlike the wealth of mine, oil well, gas 
field, forest or field, is permanent and fool- 
proof. 

Canada’s objective in the deal now under 
way 1s to secure the largest possible share 
of the Columbia's potential 50,000,000 
horsepower (counting every tributary’s pow- 
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The Columbia as it will look at Mica Creek—if we build the dam— is shown in this artist’s conception 
We could divert water to power sites on the Thompson and Fraser but U.S 


er as well) and, through it, an economic 


revolution in the west. Up to now only 
700,000 of the 4,500,000 horsepower avail- 
able in the Canadian section of the Columbia 
has been tapped. We have the chance to 
use not only the remainder but a sizeable 
portion of the power in American territory 
as well, provided we play our cards with 
skill and courage 

The Columbia’s harnessed and unharness 
ed energies are the outcome of an explore! S 
nightmare and God's gift to the engineer. As 
[hompson found, when he vainly searched 
for the upper sources of the river, year afte! 
year this eccentric current seems to flow 
the wrong way, in defiance of geography 
and gravity 

In the course of its long detours and 
crazy meanderings along a clumsy letter S 
it has sucked up countless tributaries, among 
them the Kootenay 


away 


which has risen a few 
miles Columbia's 
flowed southward into the United States and 


from _ the source, 
northward again to join its parent at Castle- 
gar; the Okanagan and its string of lovely 
Canadian lakes; the Pend Oreille; the Spo- 


kane, thé Yakima and the mighty Snake 
south of the line. Together they form a 


vast sponge storing and discharging the snow 
ind rainfall of 260,000 square miles, an 
area larger than that of many nations 
While only 
age basin lies north of the boundary, and 
only 465 miles of the main stream, Canada 
absolutely controls the vital headwaters. The 
tap is under its hand by solemn international 
treaty. In legal theory it can decide as it 
pleases the future development of the river's 
resources of hydro-electric power. 


fifteen percent of this drain- 
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wants it downstrea 


’s | power. Will we keep it for B.C., or free it to work for the U.S.? 


Legal theory and political facts. however 


are not the same thing. National and elec 


trical power are not measurable | tf 
same mathematics. That is why no one can 
forecast the outcome of the new Canadian 
American negotiations 

The United States, clutching what it cor 
sidered its enlightened self-interest, bungled 
its diplomacy on the Columbia in the first 
place. But, long before Canada realized 
liquid treasure flowing past its door I 


Americans had started to tap it with 

of dams from the river's mouth all th« 
Bonneville, The Dalle M 
Nary. Rock Island, Chief 
Coulee, Albeni Falls and Hungry Horse have 


to the border 


Joseph, Gr 


nourished, or will soon nourish, the who 

economy of the northwest states, now 

of America’s major industrial regions 
Meanwhile Canada contented its« If Vill 


damming the Kootenay, mainly 


[rail smelter As it seemed to be 
urgent need of more electricity, it regarce 
the Columbia as a route of easy steamboat 
travel or a water grade for various loca 
railways. For decade after decade the Co 
umbia, within Canada, flowed on witho 
a single obstruction while the Amer 
were re-shaping the greater part of it wit! 


giant molds of concrete 


[he imaginative Americans have 


two billion dollars in their dams and el 
trical systems powered their indust! 
lighted their homes and irrigated their dr 
lands. Now they are planning to double 
that investment—provided Canada supplies 
them with more usable Columbia water 
Mar cannot increase the Columb total 


flow, but he can continued on page 28 





Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton pri 


1; rt } 
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“it would be an unfriendly act’’ 


( 


oO 


) 







“Why not keep it for Canada?”’ 


Dla I} \ 


Senator Richard Neuberger, ( 
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posed a tunm 




















































The Wells way to woo money for churches ts 






a business to Lewis Wells. He says giving does 






you good: critics say he’s too high pressure, 





~ What cash-register 





evangelism 





| is doing 





for the churches 





The Wells technique includes free Loyalty Dinners like this cs 


BY FRANK CROFT te early this year St. Patrick’s Anglican 


Church in Guelph, Ont., was struggling along 


on a meager budget eked out by grants from the Pp 
diocese. There were no pews in St. Patrick’s; wor- 51 
shipers sat on folding chairs. There was no parish 
hall; the chairs were stacked in a corner and a oO 
: . “oe = ee ee curtain was drawn across the chancel when church \ 
Amid both praise and charges of “unchurchlike tactics, ns: dak. Gk ils whe wanes tr : 
nace made attendance a real test of faith during rc 
the professional fund raisers the winter months. As one member puts it, “You n 
had to be a Christian martyr to attend St. Pat's a 
' . , and like it. We always had good hard-working ti 
of the \ ells Organizations pastors but we never seemed to be able to get out sl 
of the rut.” pl 
have helped pump sixty million dollars into Canadian churches. But during the past few months all that has be- pl 
: come an unhappy memory. The congregation has r 
boosted its annual gross budget from three thou- W 
Here’s how charity works in a grey-flannel suit sand dollars to thirteen thousand, without a dime hz 
. ’ . coming from beyond the parish boundaries. The th 
folding chairs are now in the basement, which has R 
: been redecorated to serve as a parish hall. The ck 


church itself has been redecorated. New pews are 
in place and the front exterior is being rebuilt. An OF 
oil-heating and air-conditioning plant has been 
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this one by the Sudbury St. Andrew's United Church. “In an atmosphere of geniality” churchgoers learn how much church leaders have pledged. Pasto 0 give til hurt 
installed. The rector, Rev. W. O. Straw, expects thousand dollars. When the canvass ended sever South Africa and England headed | Lew 
to be told by his bishop any time now that St hundred thousand dollars had been pledged G. Weils, a chunky, greying, quietly d ed m 
Patrick’s has been raised from mission to self- Such experiences are becoming commonplac« vho still prefixes his name with the rank colon 
supporting status for Canadian churches, not because of a spon (which he held when demobilized from the U.S 
Similar transformations are being recorded in taneous combustion of Christian zeal, but by the Army at the end of World War II) and wh« lk 
other parts of Canada. For instance, less than two cash-register evangelism of a group of professional tirele n a faintly husk ( of t 
years ago Rev. Father R. J. Monahan was given church fund ratsers called the Wells Organizations f sacrifi hurch giving. Wel 
a new fifteen-square-mile parish in suburban To Since 1954 more than six hundred and fift on n fund 1 ng wv learned 
ronto’s Scarborough district. The parish was so gregations of every major denomination fron fathe vho had been 
new that it didn’t have a church. All it had was Labrador to Vancouver Island have pledged fund-r nizat nthe U. § 
a name, St. Boniface, and a scattered congrega- through Wells’ efforts—sixty million dollars to b When the son decid 
tion that met for services in private homes. A given in three- (or two-) year periods. The results he mixed hosy i I 
slight improvement came late in 1955 when ; from early canvasses show that the pledge re hospital my f 
public-school auditorium was obtained, but the kept ninety percent of the time Orang Ont.. tl i 
prospect of a church of their own seemed far The non-religious organization that quiet! nvasse I ed prom W O 
away. Then, last February, something happened strolls the ecclesiastical vineyards, plucking tet on loned ther f 
Within a month Father Monahan’s parishioners dollars where only one grew before, operates in fir 
had put up pledges totaling more than a hundred Canada from a loronto head office. and branche he fir trans! ns { WW 
thousand dollars. Today the people of St. Boniface in Halifax, Montreal, Hamilton, London, Sault Vass n Canada | 
Roman Catholic parish are worshiping in a new Ste. Marie, Winnipeg. Edmonton and Vancouve five hundred vy cl S } 
church It is managed by Jim Johnston, a tall, dark, affabl ngs, | h |} nd 
When the Anglicans of the Winnipeg district former public accountant. The parent American port f i 
opened a canvass for funds to meet new building organization, in Chicago, which has now branched hapy I 
requirements they set a goal of three hundred out beyond Canada to Australia, New Zealand ment id f continued on page 68 
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ARROZ CON POLLO 
By Chef Paul Boetch 


OF THE HOTEL DE LASALLI MONTR 





EAI 


‘ 1) ect o broiler (two pounds each) or a 
| uur-pound roasting chicken and saute with 
} 

hopped onion in olive oil until 

) } pla na cCasserol dish In 
p used to saute the chicken, roast 
} halt p of rice with one chopped onion 
‘ ) pinch of saffron, d ed 
pep] h powd Then put rice ove 
! chicken irnish with two sliced 

pepy two ed red pepper two 

I 1 tomato one and a half cups of 

oth and cook in a moderate oven 

uid has been absorbed by the rice 


SMELTS (for two) 
By Madeleine Marois 


Make a bed of one cup chopped celery and 


quarters of a cup of chopped 


iking pan. Place eight smelts 
I ul cove with pa ol vuTte 
‘ e cl 
of one cup of sliced mushrooms 


with one quarter cup of roasted bread 
a pinch of rosemary, thyme, oregano 


round pepper Drown in one and 


cups of sauterne and cook in a pi 


oven at five hundred degrees for ten 


t 


Serve with balance of the sauterne 


16 








parsiey 


on this 


a layer 
Sprinkle 
crumbs, 
fresh \ 
a half 
eheated 
minutes, 


chilled. 


While trenchermen 


of nine provinces 


search hungrily for vlamorous 
goulashes 


and piquant pizzas, 


the tenth happily carries on 


its three-hundred-y ‘ar-old love affair 


with the finest food of all, 


Come to Quebec and sample 


our most negl 


Frverybody seems to be finding a new restaurant 
4these days. And it usually turns out to be an 
Italian spot with pizza and espresso coffee, a 
Hungarian goulash dispensary, or even, so help 
me, a Japanese teahouse. But when I want to 
really let myself go, I call up one of my French 
Canadian friends and drop a broad hint. Or, tf 
I have no luck there, I take a couple of dollars 
out of the sock and head for a French restaurant 
For the crazy fact is that with all our enthusiasm 
over newly discovered Italian, Hungarian, Japan- 
ese, Chinese, Jewish and German cooking, we 
are overlooking the best bet of all: the cooking 
done by more than four million of us who speak 
French 

I have lived a dozen years now in Quebec, and 
I have come to hold a deep respect for the culi- 
nary prowess of French Canadians, the inborn 
wisdom and the flair that they bring to cooking 
With them, cooking is an art that has no parallel 
in English Canada. Quebeckers have a special 
reverence for food 1 once heard a Montreal 
maitre d’hotel reprimand the food editor of an 
American fashion magazine for smoking between 
courses it spoiled the taste of the food. And the 
great chefs of French Canada are household 
names, with their own partisans, but disdaining the 
fan clubs and autographed photos that would re- 
duce them to the level of sports or movie stars 
When the Montreal branch of the Prosper Mon- 
tagné gourmet club recently held a dinner at the 
Mueen’s Hotel, the event received three full col- 
umns in Canada’s largest French-language news 
paper, La Presse. Chef Frangois Duprat’s signed 
menu was reproduced, and each course was lov- 
ingly described. At the same dinner, another 


ected treasure: 


noted chef, Edouard “Papa” Lelarge of the 400 
restaurant, was raised to the rank of chevalier of 
the Prosper Montagne club for his efforts in dis 
seminating a taste for good food in the com 
munity 

The whole approach to food in French Canada 
is different from that in English Canada. It is 
culinary pleasure first and nourishment afterward 
I learned this distinction some years ago at the 
Kerhulu restaurant in Quebec City when, suffering 
from a hangover, I ordered a full-course meal and 
then found I could not face it. Since the meal 
had given me no pleasure, Madame Kerhulu re 
fused to accept payment for it, even though the 





food was perfect 

Food is part of French-Canadian folklore, cul- 
ture, and even Quebec government policy. A poet 
of fifty years ago, Emile Nelligan, is best known 
today tor a verse that was turned into a folk song 
extolling the virtues of wine with food. Poet 
Jean Narrashe is remembered for his poems about 
food, and a ribald raftsmen’s song about pork 
and beans is very popular. So, too, are a couple of 
other songs; one about a priest who loved his 
sauce so much that he climbed right into it, and 
the other about a priest who was adept at making 
bread Another song, Le Festin de la Campagne, 
describes a full meal in verse, and the novel Les 
{nciens Canadiens, by Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, 
gives pages of colorful meal descriptions 

Iwo formidable encyclopedias, Larousse Gas- 
fronomique and Escoffier Ss i ncyclopaedia oft Gas 
ronomy, both as thick as the Oxford English 
Dictionary, are basic texts in many Quebec homes 
Another favorite is Jean Halleure’s Madame Est 
Servie with the recipes all continued on page 52 
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Oil on his farm: Twelve wells on farm near Virden mean $4,000 a month to Charles Cruickshank. “In the Depression,” he says, “I was ready to walk off the place 


The splash oil’s making in Manitoba 


it’s no bonanza like Alberta’s but it’s pumping millions into this prairie province. To see the 


ms 
a 


change, come to Virden, in the heart of it all, but don’t say ‘‘boom” .. . it’s a bad word there 


By Robert Collins 


PHOTOS BY HORST EHRICHT 


or a hundred and ninety miles west of Win- 
Fives, old Manitoba lulls you with fragrant 
hay fields, drowsy villages and _ picture-book 
farms., Then, suddenly, the harsh petroleum 
odor of new Manitoba cuts the air. The sky- 
line is laced with steel oil derricks. Fields ar¢ 
speckled with aluminum storage tanks and red- 
green or blue-gold oil-well pumps, tip-tilting 
lazily like oversize seesaws 

At Virden, a shady town in the middle of 
all, long stacks of oil-well pipe and casing crouch 
by the railway tracks. Husky men in high-laced 


boots and oil-stained jeans crowd the restaurants 


t 





Even the once dusty streets—those that aren't 


freshly paved—are slicked down with crude oil 





scraped from the bottom of local storage tan 


Oil for a name: On the town outskirts Virden hangs Oil to run business: At first the town wasn’t sure Virden is probably the only town in Car 





name in flickering lights on Mock oil derrick. oil would last but now theatre wears an oil label where drive-in theatregoers can watch either a 
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Oil on the greens: The lawn bowlers ; 





Oil for a show: Next 


movie or the pumping oil well just 
Virden’s flying club 


Every week its aircrat 
gathering system 
checking for leaks 
Derrick movie house and 
bearing the town’s name 


But it’s the soberest little oil capital in ¢ 


duced twelve oil fields 


Saskatchewan produced eleven million 


Nevertheless oil is pouring millions of dollars 
Ninety-seven percent of the prox 
companies work 


trucking, pipeline or other oil-affiliated firms 


high-heeled boots 
Virdenites are sure the oil business won't 
continued on page 64 
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it drives some people crazy, 


makes others weak and shiftless and can even kill. 


Here’s what the increasing bedlam around us 


does to our health 


and what we can do about it 
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making you SICK? 































BY JANICE TYRWHITT 


Ni is all around us, an enemy invisible and inescapable In return for higt 
Walking and sleeping, we are submerged in an ocean of production methods. the tw + 


ainst our ears. Noise ts like silence. Though th owa } 


sound that thunders ceaselessly 








jealousy; most of the time you scarcely notice it, but onc¢ Watt concs } n ‘ , 
it catches your attention you cant get it out of your mind touched off the ve of ind “ r — 
And even if you're not aware of it, noise can cause fatigue almost incredible if } ‘oO \ a , 4 
and physical strain and, occasionally, actual body damage that h furthe tonishment. |} f " 
can’t be repaired. When a doctor suggests rest and quiet, he's people who didn’t seem to } 
prescribing a remedy just as vital as a bottle of pills o It's no wond madern n ¥ , H 
change in diet vakes up to thi e of ar n \ 
Dr H A Leedy director of the Armour Research buzzing electric 170 | eakt 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute of Technology, an organi of its own. He plunge ork thr , ‘ 
zation currently fighting noise in the United States, has this to ing horns, clashin 
say about the problem of noise today It is one of the most in office VNere ne 
important causes of human unhappiness. Each of us wast typewrite mutt] on! 
fully expends a great amount of energy every day in just ditioning. Wh lls hon 
shutting out intolerable noises, while at the same time keeping the teleph } 
alert to let in those sounds we wish to hear. such as warning st cal soap 
sounds in traffic. The frustration we feel from our tnability t Cc } i } 
| adjust ourselves to our noisy environment results in our suf die away. She reminds hin pick : \ 
| fering anxiety complexes party h 1 of velling cont ‘ ee ; 
Dean V. O. Knudsen, of the University of Californ outshout each ot! A ght th mak 
agrees: “Noise is an enemy that attacks us on eve col nd h h I 
ceivable front. It disturbs our rest, it strikes at ou vilit mus Af 
to think, it impairs our hearing, obliterates conversation and n 1 tl 
threatens our health. There is substantial evidence th C f f ( 
and sometimes does drive some people crazy. Today nois W larmed Oo Dr. F. R. Griff 
is becoming more destructive at an alarming rate | ( idustr pt | continued on page 43 
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n, laughin houtin inging, fighting over a pretty girl, pitching bundles all day and dancing half the night. One man ate enough for three 













Phe harvester 


He knew what it was like 
to lift a bundle of grain, 
a washtub full of lunch 
or a laughing girl 


...a girl like Maggie 


BY ROBERT KROETSCH iccusrratep sy James HIULI 






SEPTEMBER 





nll 4 


\ 


ah. 


St ier 





j i‘ came i 
morning 


counter. She 
opened his 
poker plave 
closed h 
he said 
buttered toast 
Maggie | 
orcers 
body onto the boss 
register and listene« 
ed his food 
She wat 
He wa 


tk his coffee slow] 





ven the trucker Slapped some 
counter and went to the 


. ' j 
© siood Ip 


better vet 
or you ll miss 
I'm staying ! 
M . tart ' - = 1 " 
Maggie s esti ym | continued on page 36 








ORCHARD 
Thi was tn scene at Botse Idaho, in 


Idaho’s ex-gzovernor 


1907 


Frank 


| A MACLEAN’S 


killer 
Steunenberg. In 


when 


FLASHBACK 


DARROW 


Harry light suit) told 


Clarence 


Orchard (at left in 


1 famous plea Darrow 


IN TWO PARTS 


how 


(chin on hand) 


BY STEWART 


union boss Big Bill 


HAYWOOD 


Haywood (third from the 


then young lawyer, got Haywood free 


H. HOLBROOK 


The frightening life story of Canada’s most infamous hatchet man 


2: 


The killing that rocked the continent 


“Nfurder ex-governor Steunenberg,” mine-union bosses told Harry Orchard, the 


(Canadian assassin, “and teach our enemies a 


lesson.” 


But 


the crime killed the 


union, and only the great Clarence Darrow’s courtroom genius saved all their necks 


Wre should Harry Orchard, the dynamite 


the paid assassin, murder next? The high 


command of the Western Federation of Miners 


couldn't agree. At the union’s headquarters in 
Denver in the summer of 1905, the president, 
Charles Moyer, the secretary-treasurer, Big 
Bill Haywood, and George Pettibone, an evil 
genius who advised them both and told the 
union's hatchet men who to kill and how to 
kill, wrangled interminably 

Mover wanted to get Johnnie Neville, a for- 





mer saloonkeeper who had helped Orchard es- 
cape from posses after Orchard had dynamited 
ind killed thirteen miners at 
“Nev- 


argued If we 


a railway station 
the town of Independence in Colorado 
ille Knows too much.” Moyer 
don’t get him, he'll get us.” 
Neither Haywood nor Pettibone seemed anx- 
about Neville 


something about 


Pettibone wanted to do 
Bell, an adjutant- 
general of Colorado who had commanded mili- 
tia that 


IOUS 


Sherman 


rode roughshod over miners in the 


M 


ACLI 


Cripple Creek strike in Colorado. 
decided that Frank Steunenberg, an ex-gover- 
nor of Idaho, should have preference. Steun- 
enberg had called out federal troops to break 
a miners’ strike in the Coeur d'Alene district 
of Idaho 


Haywood 


Moyer warmed to this suggestion, saying that 
it Steunenberg were bumped off they could 
send letters promising similar treatment to any 


others trying to subdue the miners’ federation 


Moyer said to go ahead continued overleaf 
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THE CRIME 








THE VICTIM THE WEAPON IHE KILLER 
As governor of Idaho, Frank Steunenberg s« a bomb like tl packed v ' { H Orcl ho c f 
troops to a mine strike. He died in blast of ... tied to his gate by 1 niners’ hatcl Steun 


THE ACCUSED 





BIG BILL HAYWOOD GEORGE PETTIBONI CHARLES MOVER 
This strong man of miners’ union orde 
irder, Orchard said, after contferrir with fo 


THE SOLUTION 





THE DLTECTIVE THE PROSECUTOR THE DPPENSE COU NSEI 
With Gospel and organ music James McParland With Orchard yn on W Borah tried W ' or ¢ D 
wooed from Orchard the story of 19 murder to pin Steunenberg’s killing « nion bo Orc 
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| “A shocking verdict”: In famous 1907 trial this jury found union boss Haywood not guilty of murder after 


Harry Orchard said Haywood paid him to murder 


“With his black valise and alarm-clock bomb he went out to kill a man he didn’t know” 


Mhe killing that rocked the continent continued 


th the Steunenberg job. Haywood peeled three 


hundred dollars from roll ind pave if to 
Orchard 

Orchard was to go to Steunenberg’s home at 
Caldwell, Idaho, and kill him there. Four other 
would have to be caretul 
H hould return by way of. Seattle and Spokane 
Havwood suggested, to look after a matter the 
Western 


me time 


men had failed; he 


Federation had been pondering for a 


This was a hide-away somewhere close 


» the Canadian border where the federation could 
nd men who were on the lam 


lt was a time of bitter labor strife, when there 


vas ample need for such an escape from the costs 
oft lawlessness For twenty years the unton move 
ment had been fighting for power all over the 


ontinent, but nowhere more violently than in 
the hard-rock mining areas of the U. S. Thousands 
of employers had fought back to hold their posi 
tion as dictators, with a fury that matched o1 
exceeded that of the workers 

As bosses of the Western Federation of Miners 
Mover and Haywood had just returned to Denver 
from Chicago where, with two hundred othe 
delegates, they had prepared a manifesto for the 


Workers of the World—the “Wob 


blies” as they became known. This was dedicated 


Industrial 


to the uncompromising doctrine The working 
class and the employing class have nothing in 
common 

In the mind of Harry Orchard, the doctrine 
vas even more simple. It was simply: kill the 

emies of the Western Federation. Mostly with 
dvnamite, he had killed at least eighteen by the 
time he received what was to be his final assign 
ment from Moyer and fellow officers in 1905 
to kill Frank Steunenberg 

Orchard, a Canadian born in Northumberland 
County, Ontario, had been a centre of mine 
union violence since his arrival in 1897 in the 
Coeur d'Alene area of Idaho. There, at the town 
of Wardner, he helped to blow up a mine and 
fled to the Cripple Creek region in Colorado 
where he killed two mine superintendents in one 
explosion and thirteen nonunion miners in an- 
other. He shot down Lyte Gregory, a mine-com- 
pany detective ind blew up Frederick Bradley, 
a mine man 


Merritt Walley, an innocent 


passerby, was killed in Denver when he stepped 
into a dynamite trap Orchard had set for Chief 
Justice William Gabbert of the Colorado Supreme 
Court 

killer the 
Frank 


[his was the remorseless kind of 


Western Federation officers sent after 
Steunenberg 

For luggage Orchard took his professional kit 

the black valise in which he packed a revolver. 
repeating shotgun and a couple of quarts of 
whisky. In his trunk were several changes of cloth 
ing for disguise should they be needed and a heavy 
alarm-clock bomb he had once prepared for Gov 
ernor James H 


never used 


Peabody of Colorado but had 


Orchard got off the train at Nampa, nine miles 
east of Caldwell. Knowing from Haywood that 
Steunenberg was in the sheep business, it occurred 
to Orchard that he might as well pose as a sheep 
In Nampa he became T. S. Hogan. from 
Denver, Colorado, a man looking for a chance 


buvel 
to buy a few thousand sheep. He got the names 
of several people who had sheep to seil, among 
them Steunenberg. Then he went on to Caldwell 
where he registered at the Pacific Hotel, and told 





—_ 
i“ db yt. 
A different man 
Once a figure of dread, Harry Orchard 


looked like this after 35 years in jail 
He took up religion, repenting his sins 
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the proprietor that he had been asked by a friend 
to see if he could buy some lambs. The proprietor 
mentioned that right there in Caldwell was one of 
the leading sheepmen of the state, Frank Steunen 
berg. Hogan learned that Steunenberg was just 
then out of town, either at Mountain Home, where 
his sheep range was located, or in Boise, the 
state capital 

Orchard went out to look over Caldwell and to 
observe the home of the town’s first citizen, Its 
yard enclosed by a fence with a picket gate. Then 
he took an afternoon train to Boise. He was still 
I. S. Hogan. He stayed at the Idan-ha Hotel, after 
learning that Steunenberg was registered. Orchard 
was given a room on the same floor where the 
ex-governor was. He started to investigate matters 
at once. Being a man who seems always to have 
devo.ed some attention to the work and habits 
of chambermaids and other hotel help, he waited 
until noon, “when the chambermaids were off 
the floor,” then tried a skeleton key. It readily 
opened the door. He went in to look around. This 
might be the place to use that bomb which lay 
in his trunk at Nampa 

Orchard took an afternoon train to Nampa, 
returned to Boise in the evening, and had the 
trunk moved into his room at the Idan-ha. He 
unpacked the bomb, wound the alarm clock, push- 
ed the bomb under his bed, and sat down to listen 
to its ticking. In the silence of the hotel room 
Orchard’s clock seemed to make a terrific lot of 
noise. It wouldn't do for the present work. Sitting 
in his chair, he contemplated the next move. He 
could put the bomb, minus the clock attachment 
in Steunenberg’s room and hitch it to the door 
with screw eye and line. 

The bomb» contained twenty-five pounds of 
It would blow the hotel to pieces, he 
reflected, and would kill a lot of people. “I really 


dynamite 


didn’t care about that.” he remembered, “so long 
as Mr. Steunenberg was one of them. What wor- 
ried me was my own chance of being caught by 
the explosion.” He knew the ex-governor would 
be killed the moment he opened the door. But he 
could not be sure when he would return to his 
room. “A chambermaid might go into the room 
before Steunenberg did,” he ruminated, “and that 


would spoil everything.” continued on page 55 
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Bob’s all for looking after the 
wife and kids, but he’s going broke 
paying for the small print that 
protects his car against airplanes, 


earthquakes and revolutions 


te next time an insurance agent slides 


the cheapest kind of insurance you can gel 


little white slip across his desk tor me t 


t. hed 


better take out a policy himself covering him tor 
loss of time from having to straighten out h 
desk. I'm not adding anything else to any of my 
policies, and if | catch anyone trying to paste 
on one more little rider, at $17.50 a year, on 


an 


try 


to 


y of them, I'm going to paste it back on hin 
I believe in insurance: I believe that I should 
to see that when I die my wife wont have 


sell pencils. That's what insurance used to be 


for. But insurance men have become the most 


ne 


m< 


have 
that 


urotic group in the business world. | 


yre people worrying about all the things 
| 


can happen to me today than when I used to 


do 
lo 
po 


ha 


handstands in my plate of Pablum, and, up 
now, I've been listening to them with my eyes 
pping and buying everything they f 
the things I'm 





s just begun to dawn on me 


covered for 
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I found the other day that I can have m 
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\laclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





Private’s Progress: «a befuddled conscript (lan Carmichael) 


“ BEST BEI 








the blood pi ure of his sergeant (William Hartnell) 
ph of th British military comedy The tory irreverent 
OK yd th imited ran of the usual army-camp farce 
l b oO aid uiting in the Old Country but it hrewdly designed 
i here p ty hilarious time 
Bigger Than Life: Although James Mason's acting in the central role is impres 
oO lrawn and insufficiently explained medical melodrama about 
o tah oo much of a wonder dru ind tries to butcher his own 
Cust a Dark Shadow \ solid litthe murder thriller from Britain. It deals with 
ne hunter (Dirk Bogarde) who elderly bride funeral soon follows 
| il 
Ihe Fastest Gun Alive: Spoiled u pots by ilculated overetforts to be totally 
iff nt” in approach, this psychological western still achieves some tingling 
pen before the payoff. A quiet good man (Glenn Ford) and a noisy bad 
Broderick Crawtord) ar the howdown duelist 
High Society: [| j nough polish and melody here to make it an ttem 
ortt hin but at hardly measur up to the all-star potency of its partic! 
} Th include Bing Crost Grace Kelly, Frank Sinatra, Louis Armstron 
id tunesmith Co Port = 3 budget musical wot quite justifying all 
Hol ) } 
LVOUR’S GLIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 
the Animal World } Leather Saint: ( I 
Away All Boats: W i the Long Arm: Detective G 
the Bad Seed _ 4 . Lovers and Lollipops: ¢ ! G 
nadir the Man Who Knew Too Much: ¢ 
the Birds & the Bees ( l n uspens« Excellen 
Bread, Love and Dreams: | Meet Me in Las Vegas: (¢ wit 
I USI n ballet Excellen 
Carousel: Mu ; Moby Dick: Se lyst f 
the Catered Affair 1) G hatin nen Excellent 
the Come-On: ¢ i On the Threshold of Space: | 
hie er ’ 
Dance Littl Lady » P . 
Patterns: Busines t . = 
the Eddy Duchin Story 8K 
; Please Murder Me: Susper P 
the Proud and Profane: 5 
French Cancan M ( mance Fai 
Gaby \\ ' I the Proud Ones: W: Good 
Godzilla, King of the Monsters: Scicn Richard If: Shakespeare Tops 
P Run for the Sun: Suspense. Good 
. “ 
the Great Locomotive Chase ( Safest: Juncic molodram | 
ba The Searchers: Western. Fai 
the Harder They Falk 1D < Simon and Laura: Come: Goo 
P a ac: Siu-busines 
Invitation to the Dance ‘ The Solid Gold Cadillac I isiness 
. ome Excellent 
Somebody Up There Likes Me: Crime- 
John and Julie: Cs _ | ind-boxing biograph Good 
atiath ate The Swan: Romantic comedy. Excellent 
Johany Concho: Wes G . = 
That Certain Feeling: Comex f 
Jubal: W erm © 
A Town Like Alice: Drama. Fair 
The Killing: ¢ e drama, Excellent Trapeze: Circus drama. Good : 
The King and I: Music-dra I 23 Paces to Baker Street: Mystery and 
The Ladykillers ( nedy ( suspense Good 
The Last Ten Days: Germ " i The Werewolf: Horr ) 
H Ex en | Wild Dakotas: Western Or. 
> 
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could get fixed up if they hurt themselve 
in my car. I paid $48 for collision or 
upset; nine dollars for protection from 
loss caused by missiles, falling objects 
fire, theft, explosion, earthquake, wind 
torm, hail, water, flood, vandalism, riot 
or civil commotion. I'm insured against 
theft of tools, chains and bumper jacks 

If some chimney swifts block my chim 
ney, and somehow the smoke gets into 
my car and smudges the upholstery, | 
im covered. But I pay for it under Sub 
section (B) of coverage (F) in which it 
tates that the World Wide Guarantee 
Insurance Company will pay for direct 
and accidental loss of or damage to the 
itutomobile by smoke or smudge due to 
1 sudden, unusual and faulty operation 


of any fixed heating equipment serving 


1 premises in which the automobile ts 
located 

If 'm shipping my car ta, say, Peru 
or Guatemala, or even Tibet, and_ the 
ship is sunk, or the train catches fire, I’ve 
paid enough premiums to cover this. It’s 


something to think about on long eve 


hings, but its something, somehow, that 
doesn’t bring me much comfort. I sup 
pose it should make me happy. but | 
int honestly ay it does 


I can be sitting in my car out on 
ountry road near Kleinburg, Ontario. lis 
tening to the birds and watching the way 
ing wheat, and suddenly be caught in 
in earthquake, and just sit there jigglin 
ick and forth, smiling to myself because 
f it gets bad enough that it swallows 
my car in a fissure I Know I have paid 
somebody to take care of this. I can 

et my car fixed, or get a new ca 

If a revolution breaks out in Toronto 
ind a rebel comes up and sticks some 
thing through my car, Pll get paid for 
the damage, or if an airplane is forced 
to land on top of my car I’m insured for 
it (although, according to the way the 
clause is worded, if he isn’t forced to 
hut just does it for fun, | can’t collect 


i cent). | pay someone for taking this 





control and save it for his purposes. At 


present the early-summer flood of melt 


ing mountain snow spills uselessly over 
the American dams. If the freshet could 
be stored and fed out in regular volume 


} 


throughout the year the output of ti 


ine 
American power plants, now approach 
ing 9,500,000 hp, with present construc 
tion—not another wheel added—could 
be substantially increased 

How glittering a prize this is can be 
iilustrated by the fact that if all the dams 
and additions presently under study were 
built, the capacity of the Columbia in 
the U. S. might well be doubled. That 
is, another 9,500,000 hp is to be had 


although not all of it would come from 


water now wasted in the spring floods 
The Americans can gain some power by 
dams in their own country on tributaries 
of the Columbia. But most of the gain 
would be from water that would be stor 
ed on the Canadian side. And only Can- 
ada, controlling the sources of this annual 
flood, can eliminate the waste and allow 
the maximum use of the river 

After long engineering studies, Canada 
has found that much of this annual flood 
can be curbed by damming the Columbia 
at Mica Creek, north of Revelstoke. A 
dam there—one of the largest in Ameri- 
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The coming battle 
for the Columbia 


Continued trom page 13 


risk for me. Or even if part of an an 
plane falls on my car, I'm insured. Thi 
is like insuring myself against the strain 
on my nerves if I’m the next one picked 
out by The Millionaire I'm insured 
against a water tower squirting water on 
me. or getting caught in a broken dam 
but not against rain, snow or sleet 
cautious move by the insurance company 
if | ever saw one 

I'm already in debt trying to get 
enough money to buy things like Ber 
muda shorts for my daughters and roast 
beef for the family, yet I'm trying to 
scrape up money to protect me from 
things like revolutions, and I'm going to 
stop. Tomorrow I'm going to get out 


all my policies, sit down with them al 


f 


around me and the phone numbers of 
all the agents, phone each one, tell them 
to get out a big fountain pen, and go 


through all the riders, clauses and sub 


clauses with them and ask why I need 
them. When they snap, “Where else can 
you get insurance like that for an extra 
$1.50 a year?” I'm going to say I dont 
know where else, and I don't want to 
know 

I'm going to tell them that I know 
where they can buy an old used set of 
bagpipes and a bird cage for a quarter 
ind that according to their own argu 
ment they should rush out and buy 
them. because they can't get them cheaper 
anywhere else. I'm going to ask them 
if they ever thought what their family 
would do if they fell down a manhole 
or inadvertently put a cigarette burn in 
in old master by Rembrandt worth $50 
000, or were up on a roof one day and 
rot pulled by a boy’s kite, or—by one of 
those rough breaks that, according to 
them, happen sooner or later to all of 
us—happened to offend a movie star and 
sued for $100,000. In fact, Pm goin 
to scare hell out of them, starting by 
telling them to cancel all the riders on 
my policies and just leave me with the 


original insurance * 
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ca, towering up some six hundred feet 


above the riverbed in a canyon of stone 
and costing perhaps a quarter of a billion 
dollars—would turn the fierce rapids of 
the Big Bend into a quiet lake some 
eighty-five miles long. Then the impound 
ed water would pour through electrical 
turbines below the dam and, in a much 
better reguiated flow, through the down 
stream American power plants. expand 
ing their output by about eleven billion 
kwhrs per annum 

Such was Canada’s plan to tame and 
use the Columbia until General A. G. | 
McNaughton and his engineers of the 
International Joint Commission hit 
few years ago, on a spectacular alterna 
tive. Why save the wasted Columbia 
water for American benefit? Why not 
keep it in Canada and use it solely for 
the benefit of Canadians? 

American power interests scoffed 
first when General McNaughton propos 
ed to dam the Columbia and divert part 
of its flow westward by a sixteen-mile 
tunnel into the Thompson River system 
thence into the Fraser and, by an all 
Canadian route, into the sea at Van 
couver. When the general's engineers had 
found that this scheme seemed practic- 


able, the Americans scoffed no more 
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Their government took sudden fright 

One might have supposed, from the 
anxious speeches in the American con- 
gress, that Canada was proposing to turn 
off the whole Columbia and ruin every 
power plant in Washington and Oregon 
Actually the diversion would deprive the 
l S. only of freshet water now wasted 
Canada had no thought of reducing the 
present usable flow by a drop 

It took some time for American poll- 
ticians to understand that proposition and 
the American public hasn't understood tt 
t 


yet. Even when understood, however 
does not satisfy the U. S. For the U. S 
is interested not merely in conserving its 
present water supply but in expanding it 
to serve the projected expansion in its 
power plants and its northwest industrial 
complex. The diversion would instantly 
destroy all those hopes 

Once mentioned publicly, the diversion 
ceased to be mainly a problem of engi- 
neering and became a problem of inter- 
national politics, the toughest single Can 
adian problem within the ‘ifetime of con 
temporary diplomats 

Immediately’ American politicians de- 
nounced General McNaughton’s project 
as an unneighborly, almost as an un 
friendly, act against the United States 
Senator Richard Neuberger of Oregon 
whose advocacy of political union be 
tween Canada and the U. S. had been 
greeted by a chilling Canadian silence 
told the Senate that failure to reach 
agreement on a mutually beneficial pro 
gram for developing the Columbia River 
would threaten the gravest crisis in mod 
ern United States-Canadian relations, as 
well as incalculable economic loss to both 
countries 

rhe first half of that statement, though 
doubtless intentionally exaggerated for 
purposes of politics and propaganda, con 
tains much truth. Any diversion of the 
Columbia would provoke a major crisis 
between neighbors 

The second half is misleading. If Sen 
ator Neuberger means that the diversion 
would mean‘a loss to Canada he is quite 
wrong. On ihe contrary, it would mean 
an immense gain. From a strictly engi 
neering and economic standpoint it seems 
certain that Canada can derive a maxi 
mum benefit from the Columbia only if 
a portion of its water is turned into the 
Fraser system and its energy thus re 
tained within Canada. Thereby most of 
the Columbia’s current would make elec 
tricity for Canada at the Mica Creek dam 
and downstream at the American dams 
A fraction, now wasted, would spin tur 
bines at Canadian dams along the 
Thompson and the Fraser 

General McNaughton reckons that this 
scheme would make possible the installa- 
tion on the Thompson and the Fraser 
below Lytton, of more than six million 
horsepower—which is about equal to all 
the power available in the St. Lawrence 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal 

But there are two formidable, perhaps 
fatal objections to the dream of the great 
Canadian engineers. The first is the poli- 
tical power of the United States which, 


in countless fashions. could retaliate 


against any Canadian breach of its in- 
terests. The second is the opposition of 
Canadians 

If water is diverted from the Columbia 
into the Fraser it cannot be used for 
electrical purposes until the Fraser sys- 
tem is obstructed by dams and those dams 
would threaten Canada’s largest salmon- 
fishing industry 

It is difficult but not impossible to lift 
the autumn hordes of Fraser salmon over 
any dam and send the fish on to their 
spawning grounds in the distant upland 
creeks. Science has still to perfect a 
method of transporting the newly hatch- 
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ed fingerlings safely downstream to the 
sea. At some dams many of them are 
sucked into the turbines and destroyed 

Knowing that their livelihood would 
thus be imperiled by the diversion, the 
great fishing companies and all the fisher 
men of British Columbia—along with 
James Sinclair, federal minister of fish 
eries—are up in arms against General 
McNaughton’s dream 

[heir opposition alone, regardless of 
pressure from Washington, must give any 
Canadian government pause 

We have the legal right to divert the 
Columbia under Article II of the Boun 
dary Waters Treaty of 1909. But whether 
we exercise our right is a political deci 
sion that will depend upon the outcome 
of the negotiations between the two gov 
ernments soon to begin and upon do 
mestic considerations like the salmon 
fisheries. Meantime a dam on the Fraser 
using only the Fraser system’s own water 
at Moran, just north of Lillooet, is being 
discussed. But most of the planning for 
the industrial future of British Columbia 
s concentrated on the Upper Columbia 


where there is no salmon run (the fish 
cannot pass Grand Coulee) and planning 
threatens to fall badly behind schedule 

As it charts British Columbia's prob 
able growth of population and its con 
sumption of electricity the provincial 
government faces the prospect of a power 
famine within a decade, unless _ the 
Columbia can be harnessed. Since a year 
at least will be needed to engineer the 
Mica Creek dam and seven years o 
more to build it, an early decision on 


the Columbia is imperative 
Our advance was a retreat 


Legally that decision is Canada’s and 
Canada’s alone. In fact it is not. The 
Americans have not questioned Canada's 
lawful right to divert the Columbia. They 
could not do so. It is written into the 
Boundary Waters Treaty in unmistak 
able terms. But they furiously questioned 
the wisdom of our exercising our right 

Ihe International Joint Commission 
could not be expected to agreé since th 
two governments were completely oppo 


ed. There have been two deadlocks ea 
lier in the commission's history of fort 
seven years—on the St. Mary and Milk 
rivers (1930s) and the Waterton and th 
Belly rivers (1955). Compared to. the 
Columbia these were mosquito bites 
The American government intimated to 
Canada privately but in no_ uncertain 
terms that it would never agree to the 
diversion of a drop of Columbia water 
After months of anguished consideration 
the Canadian government hit on a solu 
tion that looked like an advance but was 
actually a retreat. Since the International 
Joint Commission could not agree, the 
whole problem might better be dealt with 


by the two governments in direct diplo- 


matic negotiations 

The Commission was instructed to con 
tinue its investigation but clearly it will 
mark time until the governments reach 
some solution 

Neither the Canadian nor the Amer 
can people have yet realized how that 
arrangement, approved personally be 
tween Prime Minister St. Laurent and 
President Eisenhower at their last meet 
ing. turns back the clock to the year 
1909 and reopens an old Pandora’s box 

It reveals on the one hand a strange 
American historical mistake and, on the 
other, Canada’s eagerness to treat its 
neighbor justly, regardless of a binding 
contract. It also establishes, both in his- 
toric and contemporary terms, and re- 
gardless of geography, the odd but inevit- 
able connection between the Columbia 
and the Yukon. Far apart on the map, 
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® Isn't it wonderful! You just can’t avoid 
providing extra nutrients, vital to health, when you 
build menus with baker’s bread. For enriched 

flour now in baker’s bread contains “The Big 3” 

B vitamins, plus iron. And today bread comes 


in so many varieties—can he served so many WwW ays! 














From toast in the morning till snacks at 


night—bread is your busy menu-builder, 








@ Don't feel let down with leftovers for 


lunch. Pep things up with a plate of baker's 





rolls and you have a menu! At breakfast 

use spicy pecan rolls to pique sles py appetites. 
And don’t forget to doll up the dinner table 
with plenty of those crusty hard rolls everybody 
loves. Get them fresh from the baker today 


serve ‘em hot and crisp from the oven. 


Let your Baku be your 


Menu Maker 





@ Right when you're “stuck” for 
dessert ideas, along comes your baker 

with treats your company or family will 
fairly revel in! Fragile, fruity Danish pastry 


in cunning shapes and flavors. Coffee cake. » 





delectably iced, in braids, rings and rolls 
Cakes, cup-cakes and cookies for every 
sweet tooth. All made with finest ingredients 


and your baker’s master touch. a 


Published by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
as a contribution to national welfare through 


increased consumption of Canadian wheat products 
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Yourre at your best in FORSYTH 


You look your best—and feel at your best—when you’re 
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they have long been joined in politics become the boundary with Mexico. Tt 


Near the end of the nineteenth century 


gold turned the eyes of Canada and th divert or lessen the flow of the river 
U. S. to the Yukon and precipitated th before it reached Mexico? His answe 
Alaska boundary dispute. It was settled was an unqualified “Yes 

in 1903 by arbitration and under the fo argue otherwise, he said, was t 
crudest sort of pressure from the Amer! argue for a “servitude which makes tl 
can government of President Theodore lower country dominant and subjects th 
Roosevelt with his famous Big Stick. The upper country to the burden of arrestin 
U. S., threatening to use force if neces its development and denying to its in 
sary, secured the frontier it desired. It habitants the use of a provision whic 


Panhandle shut the Yukon and northerr nature | 


vas supplied entirely within 
B. C. off from the Pacific 


own territory 
In the opinion of the Laurier govert In sum, the U. S. was free to div 


ment Canada’s interests had been sold out iny river that flowed out of tts territo: 





by the British representative on the ar In my opinion Attorney General Hi 
tration commission, Lord Alverstone, to non concluded, “the rules, principles and 
itisfy the ambitions of the United Stat precedents of international law impo 
The same thin 1 belo 10 idl ility or obligation upon the | »S 
for the same reasons, when Sir John A loday. on the Columbia River, Canad 
Macdonald was comp 1 by Britain to tands exactly in the position of the U.S 
sign the Washington Treaty of 87 in 1895 under the Harmon Doctrine 
ttlin boundary and fishery disputes In asserting its unlimited sovere! 
So oO Canada for ' fT ) evel drop of water within 
re man 1 t Britain { j tory, the American overnment 
| int st would a i icrificed I IAI ol America ve Ow 
for the higher purposes o p DO southward nto Mexico ind north ] 
I he decisive drive to Canadian OV nto Canada. Unfortunately to ts ft 
reignty, culminatir in t Statute of t failed to place comparable importar 
Westminst went h ea t yn the Columbia flowing trom Canad 
really began on the boundary of Alaska Laurier resisted the Harmon Doctr 
Smartinge und th yuundary defeat and accepted it under protest because Nh 
laurier laid down two ines of polic ad no alternatiy if there was to De 
first, Canada must secure full cont Oo igreement. Hence came the celebrated 
ot t fore n affair Second ' ’ Artic llo he treat reservin to C 
disputes with the U. S. along th youn ignator exclusive jurisdiction and 
da must be settled under som iccepled trol over the use and diversion, wheth 
code of law for so long as Canada’s temporary Or permanent, OT ail water « 
interests were subject to the naked, over ts own side of the line 
helming power of its big neighbor. oper Fhe Columbia, north of the boundat 
iting without rule Canada would be was left entirely in Canada’s hands. A 
the loser in every bargain icle If contains only two safeguards fo 
Ihe first objective of Canadian sov lownstream countries: neither country 
7 
ereignty was not achieved until shall interfere with downstream navi 


‘ i ‘ 
ion in its neighbor's territory: and i 
of Laurier’s successor, Macken; : 








[he second apparently was written pet interferences or diversion in the upstrea 
manently into the Boundary Water nation results in injury or damage on tt 
Treaty of 1909. It set up the International other side of the boundary the injured 
Joint Commission to regulate rivers flow party may sue for compensation in U 
ing along or across the Canadian-Amer! upstream nations courts as if he w 
an Deeiatinrs i citizen of that nation 
All the boundary from Atlantic to 
Pacific, and in the far north, had beer How we lost a whole river 
finally settled in 1903, but, as Lauri 
; t} , r t r ] r r 
oresaw, the mmtermatioual rivers d Damage cannot be prevented in a 
y both nations, were certain to provoh nce by injunction. Compensation ¢ 
endless disputes. The Boundary Wate , onmait ial ‘fter das a ee 
: 4 * ; * a ; “ae ‘ 4 I 4 y i ! Gamace nas ce 
Ireaty would apply law instead of politi proved. While water is in its own 1 
il pressure to these problems. In_ the ‘ +} e ' ; . os 
O Ipstrea 11ion nm use I 
court of the International Joint Con coutuiinnie it cot dee & wihe 
nission, Canada, a small state not yet ea but if in doing so it iniure 
ation, would b the equal of its ian “7 of the othe cour \ ha 
— ecognized by the law of the upstre 
The t S., determined to have OV nation ts own courts may quire > 
iy, proceeded with enthusiasm to com pay compensation to the ired part 
lit the monumental blunder of diplo No lav » Canada would int comp 
macy now revealed on the Columbia ition for the diversion of the Co 
Laurier had proposed that the treaty Befo the eatv of 1909. the | S 
hould apply to the international rivers pplied the Harmon Doctrine rutt 
of America the immemorial common st Canad it had o 
of England hich holds that no n iinst Mexico. It diverted ti A 
iving besid i ver can diminish o Riv flowing northward o ¢ 
damage its flow to the detrim r { ed its waters into the Penobsco 
the lal vin lownstre n \ in .y oO I S \ ( I j if 
iparian OW s C 1 to Ve € NY € lan j Th ite oO } \ 
ver om oO nem tron ipove § ist ere eded oO oO i } 
stantially Sta of nat e dim I sO eat w } er 1€ 
d and uncontamin 1 1 ¢ n ion that ¢ idian lo s d 1 
pass th low alot ne same condition the HV sion lam This now e ] 
o the other owners below tI ) op ti { S 
Ihe U. S. rejected tl E I No damages we pak oug! 
favor of doctrine expounded R95 omatic protests € je. The H 
by its the ttorne Juds H Doctrine pre\ i 





Oo 
10n Doctrin he Harmon Doc eu gy a diversion of Co 
189S ndoubted favored Americ ou I se however, the United S 
s It held that a nation o in in suddenly realized that the victo 
vidual mn ¢ nrntect ti ’ net > oe tr 1 or) 
dgividua eed not protect le Gownstrean Harmon Doctrine n IY cK 
\ iam « , ' 1Q9¢ 
owner and could use the Ive “ a Pyhrric victory in ISO 
Harmon propounded his doctrine Unquestionably Canada had e rig 
. . ’ sect n tt ino t R > ¢ treat ; . t 
iswer tO a question affecting he Kio under the ealy o diver iny ¢ 
J. @ P th t t " 
Grande which ows out of the | >. to water not already “dedicated ‘ 
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question was: could the United States 





























of American power plants, irrigation 
works or the like: and while the Ameri 
can members of the International Joint 
Commission raised some futile lawyers 
quibbles, no one took them seriously 
Canada’s position in law could not be 
challenged. But the consequences of any 


diversion, if 


terms of international pol 
Itics, Were taken so seriously at Ottawa 
and Washington that the government ha 
resolved to embark upon direct negotia 
tions with the | S. government 

That was a fateful decision of in 


alculable consequence—an abandonment 





of Laurier’s principle of rule by law, in 
ivor of rule by diplomacy and politic 
In one sense we are back to our old 

position in the Washington Treaty and 


ne Alaska boundary award Dargaining 


friendly horse traders. In anoth 
s W ) In an entirely new positior 
We no ontrol our foreign affairs with 





out influence from London, as we 


1871 and 1903. We 


ot control them tn 


re not a eat power Dut we are 

ormidable nation whose triendship 

ources nad strategic position are essen 
| to the curity of the United State 
With plenty ol other troubles on its 


inds, the Canadian government bland! 


ninimized these facts when it announced 
ithout the least advance warning, that 
was going to open direct diplomatic 


gotiations on the Columbia and seek 
settlement outsid the framework o 
the commission and, perhaps, of th 
Boundary Waters Treaty. This announc< 
ment could mean a return to the old 
bargaining process in whch Canac 
has usually come off second best 
Does this mean any serious surrende 
of Canadian interests on the Columbia 
necessary? No, it is not necessary 
Canada’s bargaining position is strong 


enough to assure Settlement satistac 
tory to both nations—provided the Can 
adian government plays its cards with sk 


ind coura ind provided the America! 





overnment, acting reasonably, refuses to 
vive the thinly disguised big-stick met 
ds used in 1903 and 1909 
\ diversion ol Co umbia Wal ik 
e Fraser may not be practical in dome 
or international politics. While there 
has been no official protest, the dead 
opposition o { S. interestS may De tanel 
yw granted: the opposition of B. C. fish 
y ntere sI na re a peen i oro ‘ 
xpressed Apart from il liversion 
howeve we can still build Canad 
dust mpuire or I C olumbDila Cicer 
ical powe And undoubtedly we shall 
demand more of this power than th 
{ ». yet realizes 
We shal have to Sta with al ears 


tricity created by the Mica Creek dam 
some 1.5 million horsepower—more 


than the Canadian share of power o 


the international section of the St. Law 
rence We can idd to that upply 
smaller dams on the Columbia belovy 


Mica Creek and on the vario 
taries. That is not al 

Once the Columb is tamed D the 
naster dam on the western arc o 
Big Bend. once its wild current is im 
pounded in a placid lake and fed throug! 
he electrical turbines in regular flow 
most of the present waste of the summer 
freshet will be eliminated. More usable 
water will flow into the American powe! 
plants and for these downstream benefits 
created by Canada, the l S. must, in 
common justice, pay a large price 

Obviously the bargaining for down 
stream benefits must be completed before 
the U. S. is assured of receiving them 
Once the Mica Creek dam is in place 
and a firm decision is taken not to divert, 


all the incentive for the United States to 


pay for the extra water thus sent to its 
plants will vanish 
SEP 
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Ihe United States undoubtedly v | leal. | eed \ 

be willing and eager to p I ‘ Lo \ Lah h 

would be happ indeed, to I po | ) ) he ‘ M ( 

electricity, or its equivalent “ pre pro \ 

we al prepared to expo Re c 1¢ V Y 

from the American point of vie ( { l ( m™ s S 

ada’s basic policy, | ilterat de ( xpect Pp ‘ ( H 

cessive governments in tl t th 1 ben 

decades pronibdits expo! 0) 4 ce ( ! Ape o ’ 

or its equivalent tn ite excep tt yf xt prod ) 

most exceptional circumstances { > & Xf t pe b 
Canada's st of the Colum ) 

ricity not for export the B. ¢ B ( for ¢ 

overnment found in the famous K H | 








the letter your secretary type Does if » right t tt ‘Ital ips tyy , j 
the waste-basket or does it make it point? ¥ ni its ty] I res} lit 

ure your letter ind briefs) mal i favoral in os 

pression if they're typed on a Remington | tri he! beh fae 
lypewriter. First electricity ensures a type-seriy 984 BAY STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
is even and clear as fine printi I rd f tl Branches across Canada 
typist’s touch. Second Remington offers you 

choice of many distinguished, distinct ty} / 

and ribbon colours to complement your terk lar “p 

taste. The result 1 profe | t * 
read letter that invites readershy A Ren ; ’ 
Electric Typewriter can make the differ } 

(NY )) 
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( x % 
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same typist...different typewriter 
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more accurately 
a Cummins MAXAW, wherever you put 
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> cuts with a smaller 
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. Dohrn Oste me 
vase vy foe Ostes wanusacturing 00 
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at 45 
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EVERY MAXAW 


MAKES EVERY CUT 
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MAXAW 757 


— 100% ball 

and roller bear- 

ing construction 
6%" biade 


MAXAW 737 
— Ball-Rite con- 
struction . .. 
6%" blade cuts 
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ongie! 
$71.50 
MAXAW 717 
— self-iubricat- 
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payment in power, the United States re 
fuses to agree, the collision will 
ons will begin 


American and Can 


on. (The negotiat 


only after the next 


adian elections are safely out of the way.) 

To the United States the policy of 
Canad ippea inreasonal Surel 
Canada will have far more power than 
if can possibly l once Mic ( k dam 


is built? Canada repli 


appetite for pow 


Moreover ( nada HSCOV 1 
the First World Wa 

ecover power old. even fo i 
term of yea! to the | 1 St O 
American industric ind comme 
had been built on Ontario exported 
Niagara powell the switch could not b 
pulled, whatever a contract might 

Compelled to maintain those expo! 
by the pressure of the American govern 
ment, though the contract had ipsed 
Canada resolved nev to ent inotne 
contract of that sort. Pow Kpo were 
ruled out b the Ki Government and 
its successors as an alienation of ¢ | 
most precious isic resours. 

Yet it is true s the Am 
that Canada cannot immedi 
the powe of Mica Creek lel onc 
portion of the increased Amer 1 pro 


duction downst } Should Canac 
igree to it temporary export ol elec 
tricity? Will any power “tempo x 
ported ever be recoverable when we need 
it? Or, as in the historic Niagara case 
shall we find that the time limit on t 


contract cannot be enforced? 

Whatever the outcome of the negotia 
tions over the Columbia, Canada 
begin them holding two trump cards 

First, it does not have to dam_ the 
Columbia for many years but, instead, 
can secure sufficient power on the Fraser 


if necessary, at the expense of damaging 
or ruining the salmon fisheries. Then the 


U.S 


power 


would not secure any of the extra 


it expects on the Columbia 
Secondly, the ultimate 
the Columbia 


can scarcely be 


possibility ol 
into the | 
American 


diversion rasel 


ignored by 


negotiators 


Canada also possesses, in the Yukon 


River, a possible ace never suspected 
the United States when it rammed the 
Alaska boundary settlement down Can 
ada’s throat with the assistance of the 
British government 

That setthkement gave the | S. the 
Panhandle coastline and effectively bar 


Yukon 
But, east of the coastal mountains, it left 
all the Yukon River's 
Canadian control. Though no one 
thought of it I 


red most of the from the sea 


headwaters under 
seems 


to have then, before the 


ize of electricity, the upper waters of 
he Yukon contain five million horse 
wwer and are one of the greatest un 


sed sources of electricity in the world 
If the ( S. had realized the value of 
he Yukon it 


boundary 


probably would 


ivreed to a iward that osten 


ibly gave it everything it wanted. For 
oday it desperately wants access to the 
Yukon’s power 

The luminum Company of America 


' 1! ~ 
millions of dollars sur 


as spent many 


veving a scheme that would dam_ the 
Yukon’s headwaters and turn part of 
them through the Panhandle by tunnel to 
the sea at Taiva. near Skagway. where 
the world’s largest aluminum industry 


built in Amer 


unknown 


ican territor 


would be 
For reasons Alcoa expected 


Canada to allow the alienation of the 
Vel contrary 
The Canadian gove 


policy nment ¢ 


rejected this ambitious proposition The 
projected development of the Panhandle 
as a great industrial area collapsed. The 


laska 


decidedly 


boundary settlement took on a 


7 er 
10llow look when, a few miles 
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with relief! 
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iway the great treasure of the no 
flowed on to the Arctic, untouchable 

The Canadian government believed 
and still professes to believe that the 
Yukon can ultimately be used exclusively 
by Canadians, within Canada despite 
rcOL! iphical difficulties 

With government approval, the Fro- 
bisher-Ventures interests of Canada have 


devised a plan to dam the river and turn 


some of its waters southwestward to the 
, ’ 13 nil ’ 
sea at the head of Taku Inlet which cuts 


vh the Panhandle and into the Can 








territory. There and farther inland 
the resulting electricity would powse a 
st metallurgical industry 
After a fanfare of publicity that proj 
was postponed indefinitely, although 
d investigations are continuing Ven 
tures Ltd, decided to dam the Nass 
) all-Canadian stream. TI project, it 
nderstood, would fit into the large 
oO i tf latte indertak ile oO 
was prec hat Alcoa had 
xpected. It believ th Taku po 
cheme 1s npossible eographica 
nd economically because the inlet cut 
ting across the Panhandle there becomes 
too narrow for anything but small craft 
once it enters Canadian territory. Hence 
the only feasible method of harnessing 
the Yukon is to divert it to the sea 
through the Panhand!l ind some day 
Alcoa, Canad will have to accept 
he vweVitable or leay tn ve unused 
The Canadian government rejects this 
asoning, says that the Frobisher-Ven 
es project. or something like it, wil 
6 tually succeed and that, in any 
the Yukon will never be alienated 
The chickens of the boundary award 
the true origin of the Boundary Waters 
freaty have thus come home to roost 
fter fifty-three years’ absence. The Yu 
kon River controvers s deadlocked lke 
tal ot « Col 7 The peop! ol 
\ . ive DE n to doub or the firs 
im e ft wisdo yf their diplomatic 
oO i 903 [he their Pan 
hand certa of it he Oo 
\ n Yuko po Oo \ nt 
indust tt deper 
\ k del te to tl Am co 
E. L. Bas cent devised ) 
ympro ‘ } mit 11 
orma! remo ? m., to Sé \ 
State Dull 
| ec M Bartlet proposes pa 
pe of the ounda ward He 
would ve Canada an indetf te and ac 
tuall permanen lease of i navigabdie 
‘ iport | P ramid H irpdor 4 1d i Col 
ridor from the Yukon through the P 
| to tl se on the Chilkat River 
Jack Dalton’s once led Ame 
old mine to the Yukon pl 
f 1 As tl co lo ould be leas 
} > tra re i to ¢ | 


cl vO i » ahead | 
1 ¢ iw j . 1) 
y Aé “ oO 
€ I oO C 
e «UkKO t with elec 
| oO propo ) | 
\ ) j | ( 
j j . ho co 
orthe eapo 1 acce » tl 
Yukon hinte ind 
: ol 7 
B | c cept ay» in tc N) in tf C nevo 
‘ ’ nat t ti nadiar . 
ons. it does not sul he Canadia OV 


nment As External Affairs Munster 


Pe sons recent statement Ottaw 1 
lic j he Canadian go iment ) 
+} ror t t " 
lis .) 1S prope o oO ol 
AGAZINIE 





aining 


ly, the Canadia rovernme we 
advantage in ving up half t 
Yukon’'s powe for a whollv illuso 
corrido 
attitude of the U, S. gover 
Known but the first eacthion to I 


Bartlett memorandum in Wast to I 


was said to be unfavorable. No Ameri [ 
ernment relishe 1 lease of America t 
even to a friendly neighbor 
Whether these are th vatural b Ar 
postures of two ovyernme 
io n ol thei il I< 0 
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The harvester continued from page 


>2 
23 








know what the 


said, “‘if he catches us 


and she felt obliged to ¢ xpla n Id ) 
take up short-order cookin 
ond husband died with his heart. He 

body-repair man. M first husband 
owned the biggest steam-threshing outfit 
in these parts.’ 

The harvester smiled for the first tir 
“Fun working then he said 

Fun cooking then,” Maggie said. “You 
cooked meals, not pig feed. And you fed 
men. But you got to chan with th 
times 

It was a saying she had nd usually 
people said, “Yeah, you got to.” But the 
harvester only dropped two coins on the 
counter. “Eating and everythin he said 


“It was fun then. 
Maggie stopped dead. Toast and coffee 
wasn't a pleasure for this man. It was a 
if someone had switched on a light in 
a shadowed recess of her memory. She 
stopped suddenly and forgot the ham 
burger she'd neglected to take out of the 
freezer the night before, and she was a 
young woman again, just come to her 
brother's homestead from Ontario. She 
remembered the young men coming west 
at harvest time; the trainloads of young 
men, laughing, shouting, singing, fighting 


over a pretty girl, pitching bundles al 
day and dancing half, the night. She re 
membered now: city boys with blistered 
hands, their jaws set hard beneath thei 
smiles, countrymen 
valleys, staring in disbelief at the broad 
plains. She remembered sixteen strong 
men at a plank table, threshers eating 
like threshers and praising the cook by 


from the eastern 


the way they glanced at a steaming dish 
one man eating enough for three and 
topping it off with a wedge of her famous 
Dutch apple pie. And she saw, in het 
mind’s eye, a hundred lean, bronzed 
handsome harvesters, licking their pie 
plates clean and glancing up with sheep- 
ish grins and asking for more 

And suddenly, standing there with a 
dirty dishcloth in her hand, remember- 
ing—suddenly she saw this one, bent, 
lonely, ill-fed survivor, this one old har- 
vester from ali that migrant crowd of 
And she stared at his 


brown hands shaped to fit a_ pitchfork 


young men narled 


handle; empty hands that once lifted a 


grain-heavy bundle or a washtub full of 
lunch or a laughing girl. She saw the old 
brown suit coat, too big over the new 
bib overalls and the checkered cotton 
shirt. She stared and forgot about cold 
cereals and club sandwiches and cake 
mix. And she pushed back the nickel and 
dime and she signaled the old harvester 


to follow her into the kitchen 


— the waitress came to work 
she fluttered in at the kitchen door 
like an injured bird and pleaded, “Please 
Maggie. You know what the boss said.” 

Shhh,” Maggie said 

You know,” the little waitress insist- 
ed. “You know what he'll do if he catches 
us feeding somebody free.” 

Maggie raised a stained square finger 
to her lips. “See?” she said, and with a 
slight nod she indicated the old harvester 
bent over the kitchen table 

The little waitress only frowned her 


boss’ll do,”’ 


the waitress 


feeding somebody free’’ 
Maggie dropped her hands into 
ipron pockets and pointed again 
ng intently at the harvester’s boots, hook 
ed around the legs of th kless cl 
see he repeated 
I la este wool 
nin is th necktie 1 a country to 
Th lack toe cap vere not stt 
ort The new bi verall ( 
fraved at the cuffs 
The waitress saw now, saw the absenc 
ot wea ind understood. and nodded 
pity and reluctance 
Just keep the boss out of the kitche 
ull after breakfast Maggie said She 
handed the waltress an empty tray and 
turned again to her task 
She would fill an order for ham and 
22 s or hot cakes, and then she would 


turn to the old harvester and serve hin 


another helping of riced potatoes and 
dumplings and gravy and another slice 
of roast beef. “Just like it used to be, old 
timer,” she would say Holler if you 
want more.” 

Usually he nodded and leaned away 
from his plate to let her dish up more 
creamed carrots or buttered peas or corn 
on the cob. But one time he said, “No 
hurry at dinnertime, maam. We got to 
wait for the horses to eat.” 

It was then Maggie realized he wasn 
quite all there any more 

He was eating heartily and did not 
notice when Annie Melnyk, the waitress 
complained, and Maggie thought he did 
not notice later when Annie stuck he 
head through the windowlike opening 
that joined the kitchen to the cafe 
Where are those sausages. Maggie? The 
customer's in a hurry, and the boss just 
got here and he'll be asking about them 
In a minute 

Be ready in a jiffy 

Annie sniffed and looked around and 
saw the pile sitting on the window ledge 


Maggie said 


to cool; saw the crisscrosses of flaky crust 
and the rich cinnamon color and th 
sweet, mouth-watering promise of sliced 
apples in creamy sauce Maggie. well 
get our walking papers if the boss sees 
that. He told you never to make Dutch 
apple pie because pie mix is cheaper, and 
he'll know you didn't make it to sell 

‘Keep him glued to his cash registe1 
Maggie said, and she slid a plate of sau 
sages through the window to Annie. “We 
cant quit at this stage of the game 

The old harvester raised up and looked 
iround from the table. “Ma’am 

“Maggie Winters,” Maggie said 

Mrs. Winters.” the 
I'm afraid I'm causing you a lot of 


harvester said 


trouble. I'd better leave.” 

“There's no hurry. We'll let you know 
whenever there’s a ride out of town 

I'm getting a job here.” he said. “I'll 
pay you as soon as I get a job 

‘Forget it,” Maggie said. She slapped 
a slice of pressed ham into a pan. “Don't 
worry about it.” 

rhe old harvester pulled a cheap pock- 
et watch from the pocket on the front 
of his bib overalls. “It's nearly nine 
he said. “The farmers’ll be in any minute 
now, looking for help. Will that little girl 
tell them I'm here?” 


disapproval. Maggie flipped the ham over. “She'll 
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shrink 
lovely 


or fade or 
holds its 


Viyella’ ts 
spun, woven 


entirely 
and 


pany Ltd. since 1784. 


authentic tartans, 


266 King St. W 






‘Viyella’ is an amazing combination of 
lambs wool and strong cotton. 


‘Viyella’ practically won't wear out 
It’s colourfast and 
soft feel throughout 
years of wear and washing. Just “wash 
as wool, if it shrinks, we replace.” 


British 


finished in 
Britain by William Hollins & Com- 


You can buy ‘Viyella’ by the yard in 
colourful 
prints or plain shades at all good stores 


William Hollins & Company Ltd. 


Teronto 


made 
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tell them. Don't She 


to the sink to wash some of the pans she 


WOrTY moved Over 
had used to prepare the big dinner 

The harvester around to seé¢ 
that his things were not in the way. When 


took off 


looked 


he came into the kitchen he his 


coat and hung it on a nail, and then he 
carefully lay his faded cap on the floor 
beneath it, and he placed his new kan 
raroo tan leather gloves in the cap. He 


rolled up his shirt sleeves and the sleeves 
and he turt 


Ma 


she 


of his woolen underwear! 


ind 





his shirt collar under 


confused for a moment, for had for 


gotten. Then she remembered and hur 


and the harvester 
neck 


ind chaff 


riedly cleared the sink 


washed, scrubbing his ind ears as 


if he had been in dust blowing 





vigorously as he lifted the cold water to 
his face with both hands and rubbed 
and he ran his wet hands back over his 
heavy erey hair when he finished. And 
after he dried, using Maggie's towel, he 
went to his suit coat for a comb and 
slicked his hair down meticulously 
B: that time Maggie had the table set 
ind a bowl of noodle soup waiting 
and she changed her apron when he 
wasn't looking, and brushed at her own 
rrey hair. And she remembered how she 


always put on a clean and freshly starch 


ed dress before the threshers came in 


Now the harvester pushed himself back 


from the table and fished inside the bib 
of his overalls to a shirt pocket for his 
papers and tobacco 

Just a minute Maggie said Your 
dessert will be ready in a minute.” She 
wanted to stall him while the pie cooled, 
and she asked, Have you been through 
this country before? 

I had a thirty-two-day. run here. That's 
why I came back.” 

“That was quite a few years ago,’ 
Maggie sand 

‘Only twenty-four years. Twenty-four 


Thirty-two days without a 
But 
it was snowing the afternoon we finished 
The 
the field with the pitchforks bouncing on 


years this fall 
breakdown or a stop for the weather 


bundle teams raced in from out tin 


the empty racks and the men shouting to 
each other. And by the time they got un 
hooked the ground was white. It sort of 
made you want to sing.” 

Maggie nodded 

The farmer was a man from Bruce 
County, and he had a keg of beer and 
some cheese and crackers and dill pickles 
and homemade sausage waiting, and we 
went to work and cleaned that all up 
And then we went into town.” The har 
vester rubbed his Knuckles. “A crew from 
the next town was in the beer parlor 
and we started mentioning how much 
wheat we could thresh in a day, and we 
took a dislike to the way they suggested 
our figures might not be exact. So we up 
and threw them out of the place. We had 
a Swede from up near Camrose who 
could ptek up a man in each hand. He 
must have been seven feet 

That was twenty-five years ago,” Mag- 
gie said. ““My first husband was still alive 
We got threshed that fall, but our neigh 
bors didn’t, and Ben helped them, dig 
ving the stooks out of the snow. They 


threshed one morning when it was twenty 


seven below 


I slept in a straw-pile bottom on a 


night when it was just about that cold 

the harvester said That was my second 
year west. But it got warm when it start- 
ed to snow, and in the morning my boots 


We 
that day out of a stack and spent half the 
next night on the open prairie, 
the outfit eighteen miles 


were clean out of sight threshed all 


moving 


I was cooking for a steam outfit my 
second year out here,” Maggie said. She 
wiped her hands on her apron and lean- 
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ed against an old meat block Used to 
take a team and democrat and drive into 
town for groceries once a week. I re 


member one time a cowboy follcewed me 


on his saddle horse for three hours, try 


ing to make a date for a dance over at 


the MacFarlanes’ house. He was carrying 
a real six-shooter She smiled But if 
my crew had seen him they'd have skin 
ned him al 

Hey, Maggie! 

It was Annie Melnyk’s voice at the 
little window. “Quick! Where's that orde 
of fried eggs?” 

Lordie me. I forgot!” Maggie said 
She heaved her heavy body up off the 


meat block and with a sigh picked up two 
eggs in one hand and cracked one on the 
pan. “Help yourself to 


the 


edge of a frying 


the pie she told harvester 


waited for the ¢ 


_ Maggie ves 
to fry she remembered other har 


vesters; young men who made a stakc 
nd didn’t come back, or better still 
young men who came and stayed. They 
homesteaded, waiting for spring, endur 
ing the long winter in tar-paper shacks 
set on the bald prairie. They watched 
the nail heads whiten with frost and 
watching, remembered with hidden tears 
the joys of the past. They dreamed with 


a bursting eagerness the great lonely 


dream of the future; turned the grey sod 


black in their dreams, loved beautiful 
women, built gracious homes And 
through the long dark nights they hud 
dled in thin blankets and listened to the 
wind 

And they were old and prosperous 
now: men who had jabbed their fork 


tines into the dry earth and squatted on 
a stook and passed around a jug of water: 
weary men who had tugged a package of 
makings from a sweaty shirt pocket; men 


who had known the comradely warmth 
of “Care to roll one? And they .blew 
lazy clouds of expensive smoke now, and 
wintered in front of television sets, and 


paid cold cash for their wives’ fur coats 
] 


But here was one old man, still wan 
dering, sul sitting up all night in a day 
coach, watching the yellow fields appear 


in the dawn. Still drifting back and forth 


stubborn and stupid, Maggie thought 
And she, just as stubborn and just as 
stupid, and too old to boot, was risking 
her own and the waitress’ job, just to give 
him one square meal. Just to feed one 
old harvester who wasn’t quite right in 


the head anymore. He had caught her at 


a soft moment and now she regretted it 


and she turned on him, roughly Just 


what do you do in the wintertime? 
Ihe bush.” he said. “I 
bush just north of Lake Superior 


get a job in the 


I might have guessed it Maggie 
thought: the prairie and the forest. One 
old man living like the sole surviving 
member of a tribe, wandering onto the 


prairie in the summer, back into the 
shelter of the forest in winte You got 
to change with the times,” she told him 


What's a field pitcher nowadays? 

The old man straightened up and turn 
ed with a polite and indestructible pride 
A good field pitcher can make a thresh 


ing crew,” he said. “He ain't just the man 


who helps the teamsters load the bundle 


wacons 
1 


Magzie 
a twenty-eight-inch machine 


I didn't say that 
Give me 
and six 


and by 


greenhorns and six new teams 


they | be a 


the end of a week 


threshing outfit 


I'm not arguing,” Mas 





her 
I'm 


now she was losing 


blind perseverance 
about that.” 


temper at fils 
not al 
Give the 
end of a 


me six dudes,’ 
the 


build a 


said and by weck 


know how to load of bundles 
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that won’t slide out and will still be easy 
to pitch into the feeder. They'll know 
how to lift a fork all day without break 
ing their backs, and theyll just wear 
gloves in the morning while it’s cold, and 
they'!} have calluses instead of blisters.” 

Sure,” Maggie said. Her anger was a 
iump in her chest now. “That's just fine 
That’s great. But you got to change. My 
boss doesn't break his back doing any 
thing and he doesn’t wear gloves except 
at funerals and he doesn't get any hand 
outs from anybody—and his calluses are 


all on his behind 


The harvester looked away and his 


voice dropped almost to a whisper. “Give 


me a new teamster and a team just in off 
the range, which ts all you can find now 
adays, and where will you find a man to 
train them? I’ve taught grown men how 
to tie the reins to the rack and how to 


turn by touching a pitchfork to the reins 


These new men don’t know what gee and 
haw mean let alone do the horses 
knov And when I get finished, a team 
wont always be trying to eat a stook 
and it won't run away if some partridges 
fly up, and it won't be scared of the 
tractol 

Magzie slid the fried eggs and an order 
of toast out to Annie 1 understand 
she said. She was ashamed of herself, but 
her anger was still a tight dry knot \ 
ood team is just dandy. Except they got 
combines now—self-propelled. They do 


the work. They work day and night when 


the weather's fine. And when it rains you 
dont have men and_ horses tandin 
iround idle 

Ihe harvester looked up at the ceiling 
and paused before he answered. “I ima 
ine it dont rain too often in her 

Ea you! pic Mag it iid 

Those rainy day We rood ones 
the harvester said even if they didn't 
make much mone We'd in the bunk 
shack all day and listen to th ain on 
the roof and listen to it hissing where 
ran down the stovepy And I'd play 
Prairie Redwin or somethin on th 
mouth organ and youd hear feet keeping 
time or somebody humming maybe, and 
ifter everybody was slept out there'd be 
a game of rummy and maybe some sock 
mending to do, and there'd be good talk 
about other places and ling 1 | 
and the good times wed had 

And youd eat too much and 
some more Maggie said 

If we had rood cook. And some 


times we'd hit a poor one, and we'd work 


like the devil to get off the place, and one 


hour before suppertime some evening a 
good cook would get word that she was 
getting the threshers 

That happened to m mor than 
once.” Maggie said. But this time she 
only soft for moment Now | oO | 


give them a short-order hamb 


Maggie! 

It was the waitre 

What now 

That hamburger. Did you forg« 

Hold your horses. It was h oO 

It's for the boss 

Lordie me,” Maggie said. She p ed 
down on the grease-spitting ham 
with a spatula We're done for 

There's trucker outside \ 
said In vellow oil truck. H oin 
up the line a-ways 

Quick Magige sak turnin to the 
harvester. She picked up his cap and 
gloves and took his coat off the nai Go 
out the back doo and around to the 
front ind man in a vellow oil truck 
iS Waiting for you 


Is there 
omg? 


threshing up the way he’s 
I 


There'll be something or other. Quick.’ 


The harvester stood up and started 


putting on his coat. “Excuse me, ma’am 
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started to sh 
led and he 
ind pushed 
nouth, and |} 


window 


Annie Melr 
d, burst in 
ne matte 


h 
n 
Or 
i 
tained 
pron 








could I take piece of th p wit 
Sure, anything Maggie said. She 
pulled the waxed paper off a loaf of 
read and turned to cut the pie. The 
harvester had eaten half 
Hurry Annie said Ihe bo 
oming 
The harvestet d ie wedge of pie 
nto his suit-coat pocket and went to the 
ick door. B he doo he OF 
i 
Magzie used her hand as if to shoo 
im along, but he would not be inte 
upted, and he thanked her quietly and 
politely. Maggie stopped pushing I 
ilked, and he only stepped away as the 
boss elbowed Annie aside and stuck | 
ead in at the serving window 
Where the h s that hamt ve 
M le I ned from the open loor vd 
the pinched sallov ce 1 the little 
ndow, like portrait come to life in 
amy nd ne hid wt wore 
She went to th Love ’ lipped tl 
f-don patty of meat o ot the p 
nto n open She lapped < oO 
p € 1d dumped , onion id relish 
| } d ont { ound She 
ted ketchup bottle upside down and 
hit the bottom with the p n of her hand 
ind ketch Ip spatte } € 1 
he boss's hand 
Watch out, tl fi ) ones 
Don't waste 
Magzie ) p 0 ) 
counter tow he windovy 
The boss ca ht it  self-d e and 


picked p the hamobdt ¢ 
t woodenly ito his ipin 
4 retre ited ! om dare ttl 
Vk. frightened rd astound 


it th kitchen door What 


Whats 








Is noise making you sick? continued trom pag 
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few un have been made be above 

th worker ha to show not only 
leaf, but that his deafness 1s tools 
’ king ability permanent damage 
thout pric ta deaf ne 1S \ 

t rou result of noise because deafened 

np nt. Continued exposure noise 
oud noise destroy the hau the 

» th i ear, tiny links tn th 

rf ir mechanisms that transmit 

to the brain. A committee of ex more 

‘ t reported to th New York us| 

Workmen Compensation Board str 

Ost peop expo 1 to noise levels { 














for brigat, bracing flavour 
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good to drink! ch mellow 


mouthful leaves a poe lingering 


tang on your tongue, gives ve 
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such a wonderful refreshed feeling 


Relax regularly with Crystal—it’s 


better than ever. 
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John E. Goodwin and John B. Gallagher 


They exposed a group of subjects to a 


hundred and fifteen decibels of noise for 
ten minutes—enough to cause a slight 
temporary loss of hearing. “About half 


ot 


them says Gallagher had only 

small hearing loss from which they quick 
ly recovered, but the other half had their 
hearing ability cut by an average of about 


y-seven and a half decibels and they 


took longer to come back to normal 


fter repeating the test under factory 
conditions. with similar results, the re 
searchers suggested that thei experiment 
might be used by employers to Spot noise 
susceptible workers and keep them out 
of unsuitable job 

Early in this century some factory 
owners placed partly deaf men in posi 
tions exposed to high-intensity noise, o1 
the theory that you can't spoil a rotte 
apple This practice has been discard 
ince doctors learned that any damage to 
your ears makes them more susceptiblc 
to further injury 

The inner-ear damage produced 
noise is particularly harmful because yo 
may suffer hearing loss for months with 


out noticing it. The level at whic 


} 
may injure your ear is below the leve 
at which you first feel pain. Since th 
ype of deafness begins by cutting off 
your ability to hear high-pitched sound 
you may not dé iware of it until if 
reaches the point where you have trouble 


te ¢ 
e of sounds t 








hearing the middie rang ’ 
includes speech. A similar but less abrupt 


pattern of hearing loss is part of the 


natura 


process of aging; even under nor 
mal conditions your hearing starts to 
decline before youre thirty 


Most of the time we accept noise as 





natural hazard like rain. It’s only occ 
sionally that someone remembers th 
noise, unlike weather, is most often m 
made and frequently unnecessary 1d 
launches a spectacular protest. In Covet 
try. R.1.. for instance, a sixty-two-year-old 


woman was so furious at being awakened 
by a helicopter that she peppered it wit! 
tgun. Prisoners at Langhold penite 


tiary in Sweden blamed a 1954 rash of 


breakouts and narcotic smuggling on ja 
music from a nearby fair ground A fte 
all,” they complained, “we were sentenc 
ed to hard labor, not torture.’ 


A man in Montgomery, Ala., was fined 
for barking back at dogs who kept him 
iwake. And foronto woman called uf 
an executive of a chocolate company at 
two in the morning to object to the no 
of his coconut-breaking machines. “Fro 
the sound you would imagine that a hors 


is trying to kick the end out of a barn 
she testified later in court. “It is a wild 
horse but it is unable to kick the barn out 
o it falls through the floor 

One of the earliest crusaders against 
noise was Mrs. Julia Rice, of New York 
City. who claimed that a tooting tugboat 
on the Hudson River interfered with het 
peace of mind. Not content with winning 

lawsuit against the steamboat company 
in 1904 she founded the Society for the 
Suppression of Unnecessary Noise, whic! 
later became the National Noise Abate 
ment Council 

In Britain the Noise Abatement League 


was formed in 1933 under the leadershiy 


- 


late Lord Horder, physician to the 
royal family, who announced. “Doctor 
are definitely convinced that noise wears 


down the human nervous system, so that 


both the natural resistance to disease and 
the natural recovery from disease are 
low ered , 

Perhaps in reaction to the Jazz Age 
when apartment living, loud radios and 
clattering roadsters first made noise fash 
ionable, practically everyone in_ the 
Thirties made it the whipping boy for 

1. Sir Robert Armstrong 
Jones, a British doctor, suggested that 


almost every evi 
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the worker whose sleep was disturbed 


turn to dr drugs, 
Robertson 
“Noise 


exhaustion 


by noise might 
Prof 
commented, 


mental 


inx OTF 


and George a psychia- 


Irist Causes nervous 


and leading to neur- 


isthenia Undoubtedly loss of sleep Is 


one of the of insanity 


In 1934 


causes 
Prof. G. R 
ol 


Anderson, of the 


niversity licted that th 


Y ¢ 


Toronto, prec 
noi yf hig ty id d t F 
wise ¢ Ol CHY WOUld adrive is in 


habitants insane within a few iless 


while author J. B 


years ul 
Priest 


before 


it was restricted 


| wrote It not be long 


icy 
i quietness Is 


the market.” 


may 
the most expensive luxury on 


Even more extravagant charges were 


sound pitched 


the 


hurled against ultrasound 
high that it’s inaudible 
ear. Workers in jet 


ultrasound 


sO to human 
stations in the Forties 
slamed for fatigue, nausea, 
headache and loss of muscular co-ordina 
tion. But Dr. Walter A. Rosenblith 
sociate professor of Communications 


Biophysics at the Massachusetts Institute 


as- 


of Technology. says, There is definite 
evidence that ultrasonic frequencies at 
the energy levels generated by current 


aircraft power plants do not constitute a 


hazard to man.” 


Even if ultrasound isn’t dangerous, its 
effects are bizarre. Because it’s converted 
to heat when it strikes an object, ultra 
sound can pop popcorn, kill insects or 
burn your fingers. A company that in- 


stalled an ultrasonic burglar alarm found 


littered with the bodies of mice 


its floor 


slain by sound. Ultrasound has been used 


to make meat tender by tearing apart its 


‘ fibres, to pasteurize milk and to whip up 
milkshakes in seconds. In industry ultra- 
sonic equipment is used to remove grease 
from metals and to detect flaws in ma- 

{ terials. Medical researchers are investigat- 


ing the possibility of ultrasonic treatment 


for neuritis, rheumatoid arthritis, bursitis 
and various disorders of tendons. Some 
German scientists claim it can be used 


against certain forms of cancer, but most 


doctors on this continent are less opti- 


mistic 
The question of whether noise of nor 
mal pitch and intensity affects our work- 
Tests 
typists 


ing ability is equally controversial 
have for instance, that 
expend nineteen percent more energy in 
noisy surroundings. But Dr. E. B. New 
man, chairman of the Department 
Psychology at Harvard University, points 
out that a life-insurance company, pleas 
ed when soundproofing increased its of- 


shown, 


ol 


fice output, was astonished to find that 
its workers kept right on at their new 
high level after some of the acoustic 


material was removed. The thing that had 
boosted their efficiency wasn’t the reduc- 
that 
their 


tion of noise; it was the discovery 
the company was concerned about 
working conditions. 

A recent Paris campaign against traf 
fic noise has led to an impressive drop in 


the accident rate. In September 1953 the 


city had 2,607 automobile accidents; in 
the same month in 1954 the accident 
total dropped to 1,712, although there 
were more cars on the streets. On the 
other hand, the accident rate has risen 
in Rome since that city clamped down 
on noise in 1950 
But even the most ardent apologists 
for noise can't deny its peculiar power 
to harass us. Why does noise upset us? 
Partly because we can't escape a dis- 
, agreeable sound as we can avoid an 


annoying sight. We don’t have to look at 
the unsightly excavation down the street 


but the bulldozers that dig it assault our 


ears all day long. We have no control 
over other people’s noise 

On the other hand, the sound of our 
own hammering, shouting or off-key 
whistling doesn’t bother us because we 
can turn it off whenever we like, and 
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because we know ] 1eX house beside pow tio O ction to 14 . 
We enjoy the feeling that noise is work Ship w. O “ soon s< i to o th o k y 
ing for us; the sound of our own food th Oise of t o wal f Fro . 
mixer or outboard motor gives us sense } oO woke p he id ) " 
of accomplishment Factory workers night. startled the F " om-toms lost . 
sometimes consider noise a sign of plant dam w ider osed } j yu 
prosperity. so their jobs are sec A ( ! » so Hi 

Some people grow so used to work OK would find tt omplet B 
in the midst of thundering machinery or ) oO x ‘ . 
hammering typewriters that the n't co on no | U.S.A i yy J 2 
work in quiet room. They find that in absolutely « t room, found 1 oO fo dk Hophk H 
high-level noise masks all other distract or could st " oO +} ‘ - 
ing sounds and helps them to concentrat R yh oO 
4 Montreal woman spending a holid eathing and tl eating of | 
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On the high seas. with Radar and Wireless. 


WHERE DEPENDABILITY IS A MuST...IT’s Marconi 





Now Marconi brings 


the same unsurpassed 






DEPENDABILITY 
to you 


in brilliant new 


Masterpiece 


LIFE-TESTED 
TELEVISION 





Marconi electronic genius has produced 
marine radar transmitters and studio 
equipment for TV stations police, 
aircraft and other electronic communi- 
cations systems that are renowned for 
their dependability in operations wher 
dependability is a must. The same de 
pendability built in by the same Marconi 
electronic scientists is the finest feature 
of the new Marconi “Masterpiece” 
IV receivers 

Compare these Marconi Life-Tested 
“Masterpiece” models with anything on 
the market today, in any price bracket 
You'll settle for nothing less than a 
Marconi ‘Masterpiece’. See all three 
series Deluxe, Custom and Award 
soon at your Marconi dealer's 


CANADIAN MARCONI company 
MONTREAL 



















Custom Series 
3154 — 21” 








Deluxe Series* Award Series* 
2732 — 21 3331 — 21 
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mixture of water and = glycerine The ding unnecessary noise such as loud hort es bit. ft heey a 
liquid is soft until it’s fitted around the honking and unmuffled cars and trucks fro houting und the neighbo 
ear, then it's held rigid under pressure Communities can provide parks and tre when he’s sleepit te on § For the sake 
by the headband ned boulevards to absorb noise h of argument 
In the long run the best way of fight- Architects can equip houses th his hi-f top 
ing noise Is to eliminate its source. Fac acoustic material to offset the fact that By ret o ’ quip ’ 5 ‘ 
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vanced electronics achievements make Marconi is it! Marconi “Masterpiece” TV offers sight-and 
- - , owe :; 
Masterpiece” TV the stand-out of 1957. The sound of unequalled beauty completely depend s 
three “*Masterpiece” Series Deluxe, Custom and able pertormance cabinets that are created and eit 
Award give you the widest choice of models, crafted to blend smoothly into any decorative scheme 
cabinet design and finish, control positions and price. See... try...and you'll own a “Masterpiece” ( nith 
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Benvenuto Apartments Toront Architect - Page & Steele 


GLASS sets the tone 


Modern architectural design calls for 
more light and a closer living with the 
outdoors. Here is where the many 
Pilkington Glass products are playing 
their most important roles. This 
magnificent, new apartment in Toronto 
features Pilkington Plate Glass, Georgian 
Cast Wired Glass and Pilkington Plate 
Glass Mirrors that blend with the other 
construction materials for breath-taking 


beauty, comfort and utility. 





there’s no |liffiit to imagination when you plan with 


—s 1, C ; 
Ti els ic“. = 


LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE + 165 BLOOR SVs » TORONTO ° BRANCHES COAST TO COAST 
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VTC nean iccepting the earth in 

ts beauty and diversity of form and life iT 
ther than trying to transform it into 

omething conceived or misconceived 

\dustry and bureaucracy. Here 1s whe 

r ervation fal or at least falls short 
The sett side Of scenic 

retreats for jaded urbanites ) ) 

nizes the basic trouble and in any cas ‘ I 


too readily circumvented when the more 








tangible values of power or min 
wealth are discovered within the area 
Reservations oO! closed seasons presery \ 
imal life to some extent, though les 
ecurely as civilization presses evel closer 
pon the wilderness So long as we ! 
d 
i 
nad 
qf 
>] . 
' 
ossil th most outstandin 
of the nineteenth and twent t 
the technological revo oO 
mphs ind exploitations oO 
human populatio xp 
wan t t if tr oO ] 
! iven C nto f 
y n this eng 
attempt to discover the true nature oO 
our own humanity and to reconstruct 
human past as far back as we can pus! 
it, even to the beginning of the world 
In so doin we find ourselves to be o i 


Or gue oom 1 sometimes ng 
Sometin t for ironing 

Sometimes it hemming esse 
Sometin oO ywting 

And on by som i ge poss ! 


Philene Hammer 


i 
t € of the val k do i 
na i vely Posse 
We canno vVorcee oO ) pec 
om the whole pageant of life that | 
been evolving for the last billio 
on eart We have ancesto n cor ) 
with the most peculiar creatures 
1 of us, present and past, Nave the s 
dependence upon vegetation, water 
mosphere and sun. Nowhere can on 
draw a line, and even betwee t 
ing and the nonliving the line is bl | 
When we cognize oursely f¢ 
we are, aS Mammalian creatures wit! 
he qualifications of the class: wher 
recognize our past for what it has be 
one that Is -inextricably imterwover \ 
with all that has lived—then our distinc 


tive mind with its great capacity for sen 
sitive appreciation makes us the guardians 


whole As we have become the 








ma of the house. so we acquire re 


ie 


for the whole and all that 


sponsibility 
is in it and that has gone into its making 
We hold the earth in trust, not only for 
our Own peculiar posterity but for a 
life This is the lesson we are slow 

learning, though so far only a few have 
learned it 


Ibert Schweitzer is one, and his att 





tude or ethic called Reverence for Life 
is almost as well Known as his African 
hospital venture Reverence”™ here is a 
somewhat inadequate translation of the 


' 
original German word, which has no 
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exact counterpart in Englis 
more a feeling 
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of any kind 
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hat all forms of life have a commo 
nis stre for existence; thal 

ver you oy life, wheth 
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his handiwork That goes too 
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of thing o acknowledg¢ ) 
we have with hat walk ) 
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thought or feeling 





. » then something in you has died that once was human 
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whisky’s true flavour 
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walter (pial 





sparkling) is your 1 St 
reliable vy made to the 
whole truth about any eagrany 
whisky. Water adds 
nothing, detracts 66 99 


nothing, but reveals a 






whisky § true natural 





flavour and bou juet. 
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your ironing just 4 n. 


floats away... 


with a MORPHY-RICHARDS “ALL-WAYS” Iron! 


Your Morphy-Richards Iron glides smoothly on gentle 
steam. You get even heat, completely controlled, for easy steam 
and dry ironing. 

[t’s so smooth, so automatic—you'll find your ironing all 
= but ‘“‘done-by-itself’’ with a Morphy-Richards ‘‘All-Ways”’ Iron! 
No High Pressure— no wasted steam: Just set the dial and let the 
Morphy-Richards automatic steam control take over! Scientific 
design gives you JUST-RIGHT steam for ANY fabric! 

No Harsh Temperatures—for dry or steam ironing, Morphy- 
Richards temperature control is automatic for JUST-RIGHT 
heat ALWAYS! 
STEAM or DRY...LEFT or RIGHT...SAFE and EASY... 
You have it ALL WAYS with ONE Iron! 

@ Uses ordinary tap water 

@ Ever-cool, two-way handle 

e@ Fully guaranteed. 





‘\ 


A wonderful companion for your iron! 


MORPHY-RICHARDS 


Automatic 
Toaster 














Look for the M-R sign at your dealer’s 


ORPHY-RICHARDS 


(CANADA) LIMITED 


180 Bates Rd., Montreal 8 











My most memorable meal: No. 5 





Nicholas 


tells about 


\ Spanish meal with a 


The most memorable meal need 
not be either the most expensive 
nor the best cooked, nor eaten in 
the most exquisite surroundings. It 
takes something else to make it 
memorable, some quality of exhila 
ration; and, as every human being 
knows, you can be just as exhila 
rated munching a chickenburget 
Joe’s Diner (outside North Batt 
ford), as eating that most exquisite 
of all dishes, blinis au caviar, at 
the celebrated Tour d’Argent in 
Paris 

I've come to the conclusion th 
for a meal to be truly memorabl 
you have to be all of four thing 
young, tired, hungry and in love 


All those things were true, when | 


ite my most memorable meal 


Young, hungry, in love 


The place, a small village called 
Burguete, in the foothills of the 
Pyrenees in northern Spain. TI 
time, 11 p.m. on a September eve 
ning in 1930. The people, myself 


and a_ devastatingl 
illed Carlotta, the daughter o 


y pretty 


niece or cousin of the innkeepe 
In 1930 I was certainly youns 
twenty, to be exact: and, on this 
occasion, | was certainly tired and 
hungry. During the preceding fort 
night | had been walking through 
some of the world’s most nobl 
scenery from Bordeaux in the 
south of France, through the wine 
country. across the high Pyrene 
by that same route of Roncesvall 
where Roland had met his death 
nine centuries earlier, and down to 
the gentle foothills of Spain. On 
that last day of walking (for | was 


to take the bus to Madrid next 


morning) | was very tired The 
day had been long and hot, the 
road dusty At sundown I came 
to Burguete, and the village inn 


It was 8 p.m. when I arrived, and 


| was afraid I might be too late tor 
dinner | need not have worried 
Dinner was served at ten, accord 
ing to a Spanish custom I hope has 
not altered since. While I waited 
| watched the village gradually 
ind noisily going to bed, and the 
mule drivers drinking in the court 
vard—and finally Carlotta 

She was really the most stunning 
girl 4 had ever seen—tall, olive 
skinned, black-haired, beautiful. As 
| talked to her—for I was the righ 
age for self-introduction 1 had 
already fulfilled the fourth con 
tion of any memorable meal: I was 
in love 


Dinner, served on a patio still 


Vionsarrat 





Spanish maid 


warm from the Pyrenean sun, was 
very simple, very Spanish, very 
satisfying. There was onion soup 
thick enough to stand a spoon in 
Ihere was something loosely labe 
ed Arroz Barcelona—a great plat 


ter of rice overlaid with bananas 


h f 


its of chicken, onions, tomatoe 


id pimento, all steeped in oli 


oil and served as hot as the mid 
day sun. There was a peach, warm 
from the garden wall. There was 
i coarse country cheese, probably 
goat [There were two litres of 

white table wine, thin and dry 
suited to a long day’s dusty walk 


exactly tailored to the enormou 


t 
swallowing power of a romantic 
twenty-year-old Englishman 

As I ate, and paused, and drank 
ind ate again, Carlotta came and 
sat at my table and talked to me 
I had perhaps a hundred words of 
Spanish, she not more than a dozen 
of English. It was enough. Yor 
dont need to know the language 

While we were finishing — the 
cheese she helped me to fill out th 
hotel registration form, a complex 
document appropriate to a regime 
under which, even then, the police 
controlled the destinies of man and 
deast There were dozens of que 
tions, all in Spanish: name, age, re 
ligion, destination, purpose of visit 
lancial status Carlotta ind l 
worked them all out, except fo 


One question in the form 


Good-by to my Carlotta 


The one we couldnt translate 
was Estado. | tried a dozen alte 
natives, none of them any good 


When Carlotta’s English failed she 


1 


relapsed into dumb = show, and 
presently I got it 

Estado, it seemed, meant 
ried or single 


We finished the cheese and tl 


wine. The night grew cool, witl 
smell of good earth and olive tree 
No young man after walking 
twen eigh mile eatin ind 
drinking enormous! and falling 
in love with a shapely Spans! 
girl, could ever have been hap 
piel Then, alas, her mother 
made a dramatic entrance onto 
the patio, unloosed a torrent of 
horrified Spanish, and led Car 
iotta away torever 

It was probably the best ending 
of all, to my memorable meal. wit! 


just the right blend of frustratior 
despair, and romantic yearnin 
At least, it has ensured that I’ve 

al | heelir for Art 
Ways mage a Deeine tO rrod 


Barcelona ever since _ 
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Driving in winter presents many hazards you may. have 
forgotten about during the long summer months. However 
there’s one good way to meet the season’s conditions with 
dependability and safety cultivate the habit of having 


your car winterized 


Winterizing your car pays big dividends in peace of mind 
both for yourself and those who depend on you. It makes good 
pocketbook sense, too, for minor imperfections caught now 


usually eliminate major expense later on 








Year by year, all over Canada 
more and more motorists are 
taking this realistic approach to 
car care and sate driving with a 
fall check-up. Are you”? 























If not, why not call your local 
service mechanic today and say, 
‘l'd like ad winter Ca Saver 
Service check up. He s fully 
experienced to ensure that you 
get maximum efficiency trom 
your car this winter 


And you'll drive away feeling a lot easie: in your mind. 


Be Winter Wise 
Get this 6-point Check-up Now 


e COCLING e SAFETY 


CAR SAVER 
SERVICE 


Condition and inspect entire cooling sys- Inspect tire teering ectio ind ¢ 
tem. Protect with approved anti-freeze haust ter Che ke ad ‘ is sponsored by 
Inspect radiator, thermostat, hoses, wate ind fluid leve Test wv hield wipe! 


pump and fan belt 


e LUBRICATION ° COMFORT 


MACLEAN’S 


. ' shox bsorbe ant eat eI 

Change to winter grade lubricants. Lubri I SHOCK GDS! , 

cate all chassis points and accessories eae a > os — . ene whe in the interests of 

Service oil filters ee 

CAR CARE AND SAFE DRIVING 

e ELECTRICAL e ENGINE 

Inspect battery, wiring and cables. Test Tune up for winter driving and easy start 

starter draw and generator output. Clear ing Clean air-filter and crank case 

test and adjust spark plugs breather 
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OK sharp po 1 kh i k 
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‘ 
wctive Suc 1th i ) if 
tormin delicate operatio He f 
iry iron frying pan on the sto 
t get smoldering | He | othe 
pan on second burne ] bbed 
f 1 surface with a i ) 
dropped a pie of fat n Tf . 

d a piece < i Oo € 
the second pan. The fat began to t 
He dropped the steak r 












1 “Only a bulldozer can match t 






IT TAKES PULL : we satel 
power of a squealing, trumpeting ¢ le phant 
TO WIN THIS fresh from Siam’s jungle,” writes Bert 






ry lorrance, an American friend of Canadian 
jgmese Club. “Elephants are broken in to haul 
teak wood when they're 15 or 20 vears old bb. 


But at a logging « imp I visited, they'd f 
TD ar caught a big bull of 35. As | watched, the 
giant tusker broke loose. J ran to help and ’ 


found myself in a real tug of war. 


ie as 






— 
9 




















4 Later, in Bangkok, the trainer 
brought my clapper 1 weleomed hi 
at the Oriental Hotel with Canadian 
Club. Like elephants, who reputedly 
never forget, Ull never forget all the 
times Ive enjoved Canadian Club 
wherever l ve ravelle d 
Whi this world-wice poputarit 

It's the distinetive light stinfvin 


flavour of Canadian Club. You can 





2 “Less rambunctious after we showed 3 “My strenuous efforts were rewarded when a civi stay withit all evening long in eock 
him who was boss, the t-ton pachyderm lized elephant, under orders from his mahout presented tails before dinner, and tall ones after 
resigned himself to captivity in the stock- me with a bamboo « lapper Native beaters use these « lap Pry Canadian Club yourself and you ll 
ade. In a few vears. he and the other pers to drive the jumbos out of the jungle. It was a nice see why it is served in every notable 
tusked tractors would all be in harness. prize, but I didn thaveroominmy gear to take it with me club, hotel or bar the world over 
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Cnatian Club 


A DISTINGUISHED PRODUCT OF 


HIRAM WALKER 


AND SONS, LIMITED 





DISTILLER S OF FINE WHISKIES FOR ALMOST. A CENTURY 
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For a smooth-driving future—use 


Whether you’re an ‘‘around-town”’ driver or a 


‘long-distance’ driver, you'll be a happier 
driver with Quaker State Motor Oil. Years- 


ihead Quaker State 


the oil that surpasses the 


requirements of the advanced motors of tomor 


row 


motor 
and cos 
smooth, 


tirely fr 


makes sure you get the most from your 


oday. Guarding against premature wear 


y repair bills, Quaker State gives you 
trouble-free driving. Super-refined en- 


ym famous pure Pennsylvania oil stocks, 


Quaker State gives satisfaction by the quart. 


Ask for it by name—it’s available everywher 


! 





years-ahead Quaker State Motor Oil! 





QUAKER STATE Oll REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 





“With champagne, caviar and fresh orange pie 
it was a feast worth $150 for eight people’”’ 





pan and there was a sear! Oo ind 
smoke curled up as the meat hit the ho 
dry urface. He flipped tn teak ove 
and then added butter to the fat tl 
+} hy st 


second pan. He turned down the h 


under the steak and poured off some o 


the steak juice into the second pai nto 
which he poured some Saint-Emilio 
wine with salt and pepper. This bubble 
and thickened as he stirred the wine I 


the fat‘and butter and meat juice. Me 


while he had sliced up a long loaf ol 
French bread, set a couple of wine lass 
at the table, and warmed up two plate 
over the stove. In a few minute We 


sat down to a steak covered with wine 


ravy The steak melted away under 
our knives, and we sopped up the tang 
gravy with French bread Again my 
thoughts went back to moments of youth 
ful bli ind an ecstasy that I had 
believed long since to hav ft behind 
me 
We were just finishing our o vi 

the delivery bo arrived with anothe! 


steak, this time the reqt 





thick. We ate that too. I have never sin 
disputed the prows oO i French Can 
adian with steak 

But Gaetan Majo nd most Mont 


rourmets nod reverently when the na 





of Francois Rozet is mentioned. Ro 
a tall handsome man with curly ha 
a character actor on French radio and 
television who came to Canada ) 
France about fifteen years i gr 

Rozert is noted for his Homard ame 
aine. (This variation in spelli is used 
by the French who don't care to acknow 
edge the inspiration of American tourts 
for the dish.) | watched him br pare 
Wearin a large white apron ind 
weatshirt, with a blue knitted | c 
fisherman's cap on his head, he sp 
three hours chopping up live lobsters in 
to pieces, cooking the lobster on 
stove in butter and olive oil, drainin 
ind burning the lobster dry by. ignitin 
most of a bottle of 


it, then simmering the lobster in a mix 


ture of garlic juice, French scallions 
consomme, tomato paste easoning and 
a couple of bottles of rood =Frencl 
Bourgogne Finally he mad th auce 


1g down the mixture to half its 


by boill 


quantity and simmering it on the stove 
All this led to a meal that was classic in 


its expensive simplicity 





With wine champagne co 
mounds of fine caviar and a h 

lorange—a pie made with fre oO 
anges and soaked in rum—the feast co 


$150 for eight people. Half of this was 


for the drinks 


It is the gifted amateurs like Rozet 





who keep the professional chefs in Que 
bec on their toes. Annette Zarov de 
clares: “When I go out to eat, I expect 
to eat better than n my own home 
After all, it costs more And when they 
oO into a restaurant, they seem to De 
looking for something wrong 

Along with most English Canadians 
| personally shrink from scenes with 
waiters, and unless a dish ts flagrant 
wrong I take what I get and shut my 
mouth. Which, again, may be part of 
the reason why restaurant food and home 


cooking in English Canada falls far be 
low the standards of Quebec. But the 


great chefs of Quebec, professional and 


amateur, welcome criticism. Paul Boetct 
the forty-six-year-old Swiss chef who 
presides over the gleaming stainless-stee 
kitchen of the Hotel de LaSalle voes 


MACLEAN’S MAG 


forth to meet it He prides himself or 
his ability to fill any unusual requests fo 
food, and he has a standing offer witt 


' 


guests that if his dish does not complete 
satisfy, the meal is on the house. Thus 
he has concocted such unusual fare i 
fishmonger’s steak, Swiss Bratwurst, Bra 
zilian paella and Mexican arroz co ( 
without batting an eyelash 


| visited him recently at his desk 








in alcove behind his kitchen. A 
man with black hair, snapping brow: 
eyes and i black mt he V 
chuckling over a note met I 
Read this.” he said. It was on the hot 
tationery, in a feminine hand De 
Paul, scramble the eggs well The 
for your pet, Juliette He tucked tt 
note carefully away in his desk Y« 
know, the singer on the television sho 
he explained 
He showed me through the kitcl 
hich serves an average ot fifteen hund 
meals daily. We visited the laundry 
the hote inen is washed and iron 
I} head laundryman was sorrow! 
idyin stained tablecloth wher 
ime< | yuld < the Stain ’ 
Ot easic if Chet ould tell me 
he puts in the iuces he told m 
tisa professional sc t Boetch 


offered no help 


\ different attitude to Paul Boetcl 


is displayed by Papa Lelarge at the 400 
or Ouat’ Cent, as it 1s called by the ma 
| 


radio and television artists who regu 


meet there to ZOSSIP and gorg¢ At 


400 you eat what is on the menu 


you eat it the way Papa Lelarge prep 
t or you can go and gnaw ham 
oO whe el 

Ih 1) i } oO i ; 


high-handed manner by a man who 


tered his apprenticeship at fifteen und 
the immortal Escoffier at the Savoy Ho 
in London, and who ran his own 

rant for fourteen years in Paris, patré 
ized b France's greatest gour! 
Curnonsky,. president and founder of 
Academy of Gastronome nd hono 
by the title of “Prince of Gastronon 


The 400 seats only a hundred peoy 


but Papa Lelarge averages four hund 
meals a day there by hustling the 
unmercifully at lunch hour At night, o 


the other hand, he likes them to st 


for hours, and waiters. who are quick 
with the tab at noon, are instructed 
present the bill only upon dem | 

ht 

I dropped into Leo Dand nd’s ¢ 
Martin one day ind in the bas 
kitchen | met Roger Delfour. the thir 
nv ear-old Paris-borr che who | 
spent twenty years in | profession. H 
idmiutte ad nat tr tast ‘ yt ( nad 
often pt ed | In w they ord 
cold vichysoisse. but in summ I I 
est demand was for hot onion oul 
One da ist Augus tt ot 
of summe our a conditionin I ] 
h old me But do you think tt i 
? d to onion soup fe oft ) 
cont \ n C i cord Oo 


the sm dappe oung m ho 
Drurv’'s He had _ the typic Fre 
Canadian interest in food a old 
that he thought one of the most inte 


esting restaurants in Montreal w 


east-end Chez Pierre, operated by tl 
eccentric owner, Lisette LeRoy ike 
large private home. She shops in tl 
market herself for the food and view 
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outside world with barely veiled sus 


picion. Once Dandurand lunched there 
with a friend and found when the modest 
th 


bill arrived at neither of them had 


iny funds. He offered to pay with a 





neque 

Oh. no, no, no, no!”, the proprietress 
waved off the proposal, “Oh, no. no, no 
no!" 

So, leaving his friend for security 


Dandurand slipped next door to Cousin 
the French bakers. where the Drury 
Cafe Martin account runs to. several 


thousand dollars weekly. There 





ible to borrow three dollars 
bill at Chez Pierre. “But 


best dollar-and-a-quarter lunch in town 





Dandurand maintains 

The original Pierre, whose mustached 
photo hangs on the restaurant wall, died 
ubout twenty years ago, but not before 
he had trained the present chef, Carlo 


Gurievich, who ts still in his early forties 


ind who came to Chez Pierre as 
youngster. The menu carries the restau 
rants creed on its front cover ( 
a) Gourmands Ni 
The exciting fare of haute “isin 
which you can enjoy at a dozen fine 


restaurants in Montreal like those of de 
LaSalle, the 400, Café Martin, Drury 
Chez Pierre, the Ritz Carlton, the Wind 
sor, the Queen’s, is duplicated in Quebec 
City by the Kerhulu, the Pavillon Fleur 
de Lys, La Chaumiere, the Sapiniere and 
a half dozen other fine dining rooms 
But that is only half the adventure in 
eating for an English Canadian in French 
Canada 

Let him stop at a little out-of-the-way 
place like the Auberge Handfield, a small 
hotel at St. Marc sur-le-Richelieu, about 
thirty miles northeast of Montreal. There 
he will find hahitant food at its best 

Conrad Handfield (in spite of his nam 
he has a hard time with English) is an 
ambitious young man in his early thir 
ties, and his bright young Montreal-born 
wife—she will never be accepted in St 
Marc as a real St. Marquoise—offer food 
of the region. A typical meal opens with 
hors dceuvres of the house. including a 
home-made pdtée which is an_ inspired 
blend of pork, chicken, duck and rabbit 
livers. Then comes homemade pea soup 
according to Micheline Handfield’s own 
recipe—you saute the salt pork and 
onions together before you add them to 
the peas (with freshly chopped chives) 
Micheline complains about the peas: they 
come from the local Liberal organizer 
and Conrad is a Union Nationale sup 
porter: she thinks she gets the worst of 
tt 
celebrated fourtiere pie, which was once 
made with lean pork and served with 
homemade relish. Ragott de pattes et 


e crop. Next follows a slice of the 


de houlettes is the main course. with 
pigs feet and pork meatballs, and it is 
served traditionally with boiled potatoes 
and pickled beets. A simple green salad 
with tarragon follows—and finally tarte 
ette au sucre, made with a mixture of 
fresh cream, maple sugar, brown sugar! 
and crushed almonds, topped with whip 
ped or ice cream. Washed down with 

modest Bordeaux and ending with 
coffee, it is a thoroughly satisfying meal 
and helps to explain why the French 
have survived the Iroquois, the English 
and even the Americans 

In Quebec today the Liberals claim 
that Premier Duplessis is giving away the 
province's natural resources to the Ameri 
can. He claims that his Liberal oppo 
nents want to sacrifice provincial rights to 
he federal government. But both sides 
would surely agree that in French-Can 
adian cooking they have a priceless asset 
with which they may one day obtain the 
homage of the whole North American 
continent. ‘They got mine, anyway — 
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The killing that rocked the continent 















Thais 
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®NOU 
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VISKING LIMITED 


 OrUus 


AL ®TASTY 


ISHING 


Always ask for wieners made the 
“Skinless” way...sure to be tender 


LINDSAY, 


ONTARIO 


In the dark the two men planted the bomb 


at the 





ec 














The Forward Looking... 


Qur youngest client at the moment is just seven months 


old. Tle received his first financial stake in Canada just a 
few weeks ago when his father made an initial common 
tock purchase for him. This pure hase was made with the 
conviction that it was not too early to start an investment 
rovramand that ¢ inadian securities with growth potential 


sill wrow with him 


Qur most mature client in terms of vears has passed 
her LOOth birthday. Her first transaction with us was in 
l9tL. Although she now has a well balanced list of Canadian 
ee uritie he placed an ordet just the other day to pur- 


chase some common shares of one of Canada s outstanding 


companies hecause is she put if sill has a rood future. 


What about you? Whether you are just a beginnet 
looking for guidance in planning and making selections for 
imimvestment program or alle Apert need mvestor wanting 
basic or current information on which to base decisions 
we believe we ean help you. | xperienced people in ou 
organization are available and willing to help you plan. 
elect ind LIPery ine You Tl be weleome in any of our oflices 


either in person or by mail 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Lisited 


Business Established 1889 











FOR THRILLS 











Every Fall, Canadians 
young ind old thrill to the 
excitement and tensions 
of Canadian Football 

one of the world’s 


MOSt exciting sports 


i] No > 
} ‘ ) 
j . L 4 


4 


40k REFRESMMENT 


For sheer deep-down 
satistaction after viewing 
any exciting sports 
spectacle, there's nothing 
like a cool glass of DOW 
Ale — one of the world’s 


finest quality ales. 





ONLY DOW 1s ‘CooL@ONTROL' BREWED 
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JASPER 


by Simpkins 
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Your daddy wanted to fish the east coast for a change.” 
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TRAVEL IN LUXURY 
LIVE IN PRIVACY 











The finest in Mobile Homes. Built 


styled and designed with you in 
mind. The only complete line of 


mobile homes 
7 models—I2 floor plans 
For FREE catalogue and name of 
nearest dealer, 
write today to: 


Dept. M, GENERAL COACH WORKS OF CANADA 
HENSALL ONTARIO 














THE VASELINE 

BRAND IS YOUR 

GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY 
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THE FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR 


Mothersill’s 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 









































































EXPORT 


CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





Or 


Not 


seems 


forthco 


alt 
He 
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pomp 


Some whe 
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One day he sa 
Frank 


Dy 


on 


bomb 


id 


in Boise 


unlimbe 


ike 


s mid-Dec 


Saratoga 
Ss worked 


cy W 


emittances 1 


thro 


ristmas 


cold 


until 


a lon 


rovernol 


I he 


tock 
weapon 
in opened t 


closed it 


| 
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Steunenbe 
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train 


Wa 


while 


the ex-s 
et. He 


told 
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ther 
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inyhow 
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ANNOUNCING 











hoard 








With Exclusive 
Centralized Fingertip Control 


(Lets you dial all adjustments ! ) 


ONLY $6 42°" 
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took 
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~ orr piete price come wit universa motor } 
bracket, mitre gauge, double locking rip fence dth-of 
ut scale on both sides of blade, detachable splitter and 

“< bl PILIS ¢ i) ; le 7] P 4 «t 
guard assembly LUS grid type table r yO adiv 

, 

ontrols without bending) Table is easy to aligr 
Size of table is 26” x 8” saw rips t entre of 24 


panel) Maximum cut is 2%” deep 


A Craftsman ss dream sf an unbelievably low price 


See if at your Beaver Dealers soon 


Write to us for free descriptive literature today! 


BEAVER ‘cc; 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. OF CANADA, LTD 


BEAVER POWER TOOL DIVISION 


GUELPH ONTARIO 
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) 10 otnerv . | 
} e {y to get ot he 
if | whe t opped 
-Do Frank S nenbdberg go 
ye ox Orc \ 
‘ € 
H Orchard spen n evening ‘ 
esp nuc o! with the S 
¢ She ioticed how «ak 
ij how bitt Whe 
1 " . 
? y iC 100d e to 
. . v c c id 18) 
e vave he mpressionaDdie gi 
< j | 1d «60Uworks «6[f 
i wit ho e deeds and loatt 
ne | ) . e 
y c 0 
€ e Tom He 
S Decembe 3 ih | 
1 yne of the ear d 
cold ( Iwe By ‘ 
nad take ove ) 
} Sa ‘ i 
) id 
ende ) 
Then he c 
fing Sr e r 
No ) Zo ) 
I tne n 1 LO 
y by. Orchard de up 
He v t up to | oon H 
€ yx 1 paf 
o) clock ) c 
ed tt he ( x e S) 
. was a prompt f H ¢ 
Oo Stal fo om no 
0 j ent o of the hote 
ed 10 Oo snow Sire 
oO Steunenbe esid e 
Tt great hush brought b ( 
sno Dianketed everything is H 
Orchard went to work 
) It took moment Ip 
ox cde clos ‘ ¢ DOS 
, e I tied Piece ¢ 5 
o th ev e t | 
other end iround Pick ( 
€ Opening the gate wouid , 
cork \ 1d fet Me c 
oO To make s omb ) 
en uh lid not op C 
ougn to pu he cork. I 
cord so the governor would strike 
his feet as he passed in. I covered the box 
tn nd went Ww 





Orchard headed Y4CK OV 
Steunenberg had already left t hot 


ind was walk briskly toward ho 





The two men passed in the nig 
out a word Then Orchard started to 


un He 


when the noise came. He didn 


hoped to be inside the Saratos 


nake it. but he was pretty close to 
hotel when the quiet dark of the vi 
was shattered by the tremendous explo 
sion. and Orchard spoke aloud to hin 
self There she goes,” he said, and 
moment later walked into the Saratoga 
The blast seemed to shake the nig 
The entire west side of the Steunenber 
house was in splinters A big clocs 
toppled from its shelf and landed fat 
on young Frank Steunenberg, aged fiv 
who was lying on a couch beneath 
Mother and 
ned a moment from the shock 


mantel children were st 

Thirteen-year-old Frances was the first 
to recover. She ran into the yard to find 
her father a heap in the snow. He was 
sull breathing. The girl ran to neighbors 
for help. Frank Steunenberg was car 
ried into the house, where he died twenty 
minutes later, still unconscious 

By the time Orchard finished his bleak 
supper. the news about the ex-governor 
of Idaho had been sent far afield. When 
it reached Frank Gooding, the governor 
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i ee ee 


at Boise, he asked the Union Pacific fo 
a special train to take him and officials 
and friends to Caldwell 

Now, i 
toga Hotel 


1 Room Nineteen of the Sara 


Orchard committed a fatal 


I was going,” he said, “to take some 


things out of my room and throw them 


away There were some bits of dyna 
mite, some pieces of 


caps and a bottle or two of acid l 


fuse, several gian 


emptied the acid into the washbow! and 
put the bottle into my side pocket, plan 


to take it downstairs and throw tt 





Wi It wasn't two seconds after I put 


that bottle in my pocket when a flash like 
pistol shot rang out in the room and 


coat was nearly torn off my back 
Litthke wonder. Familiarity with explo 


ves had made Orchard careless. Whet 


he came into his room that night he was 
irrying in a pocket a spare detonato 
or two Ihe bottle he had just put into 


the same pocket was not quite empt 


\ Tew drops of sulphuric acid remained 
It dribbled out, reached the caps ind 
the coat of the Western Federatior 1 
mamite man hung in smolderin hred 
Orchard had inother coat in h > 
H slipped it on and went down 

o th ol obt Palk was all on tl 


nurder of Steunenbde! 
heard this second explosion 


In Number Nineteen was still 


of burning cloth. Orchard opened 

dow He sat down on the bed Son 
thing, I cannot tell what, came acr¢ 
me he remembered I got to think 


ing of the many incriminating things in 
Besides 


recalled that I had some suga 


my room the fuse and caps, I 
r and some 
chloride of potash in my things. I also 
had a small amount of plaster of Paris 
a batch of screw eyes, and an electric 
flashlight. I had a gun in my valise 

He knew well enough that these would 
to explain if his room. were 
But still I sat there said he 


her 
mem 


be hard 
se irched 
ind didn't do anything 
After that cap went off in my pocket, I 


powel He 


about 


seemed to lose my reasonin 


remembered that his trunk had been lying 








ior two days in the baggage room oT the 
Caldwell railroad depot. It was too 
to do anything about that, either 
The next afternoon, an explosives ex 
pert, Joe Hutchinson, showed a length of 
fishline to Charles Steunenber brothe 
of the murdered man This strin I 
id was What your brother kicked to 
touch off the bomb Within an hour 
Charles and a friend. George Froman 
re passing the Saratoga, Froman point 
{ out a man sitting in the lobby b« 
id the large window That's the man 
vho did it he said. Hogan (Orchard) 
id been iround here for 
nonths doing nothing he seemed to 
a\ O means of support nd n 
er of times he had enquired of people 
when Governor Steunenber would 
we i in 
] 10 were neede to d 
C picion, Harvey K. Brows I 
ff of Bak Count Oregon. wl 
happened to be 1 ¢ Iwell on oth 
latter pplied it. Brown wa 1 old 
mit Catching tht of Orchard 
ro of the Saratoga. and being told 
that he was a she Pp man, name of Hogan 
Brown SPORE to his colleague Idah« 
Sheriff Moseley of Ada County 1 knc 
that feller said Brown He } Ho 
H Harry Orchard, who used to be 
n the miners’ union 


Joe Hutchinson and Sheriff Mo 


ot Dusy Orchard was out wande 

the streets. and going again to w the 

plintered. gate at the Steunenber 

lence With a passkey the two men en- 
<4 Room Nineteen of the Saratoga 

On the inside doorknob they found two 








THIS FINE CANADIAN WHISKY HAS 8EEN 


CHARRED WHITE OAK CASKS SINCE MARCH 1948 
CASKS iN 
BOTTLING 


THIS WHISKY WAS KEPT iN THESE OAK 


Pe 


CLIMATE-CONTROLLED AGEING ROOMS UNTIL 
M H 1956 


enley O.F.C. 
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THE MEANING OF AGE 


AGE (1S THE GREATEST SINGLE FACTOR IN DETERMINING 
iTY OF A WHISKY. BUT WHISKY DOES 
1T CAN ONLY AGE PROPERLY IN OAK CASKS UNDER CORRECT 
THE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE OF RECEIVING 


T 
SHOULDER OF THIS BOTTLE iS YOUR 
A GENUINE EIGHT-YEAR-CLO WHISKY 
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FOR THE BUYING PUBLIC-——INFORMATIVE 
LABELS FOR WHISKY 





Canadian consumer associat . are 
asking manufacturers tor re t i 
ve labelling. They war ahe “ 
fter a clear guide to a prod gua 

Canadian Schenle ¢ gnize i 
ling need with Canadia whiskies if 
now aftixes each | ea ine 
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towels tied together and hung to cover 
the keyhole. On the commode was a 
short piece of fishline that matched the 
quality of that found on the gate. Scat- 
tered about were bits of plaster of Paris 
In Orchard’s grip was a badly torn coat 


and also a trunk check 


¢ 


Hutchinson and Moseley hastened to 
the Caldwell depot to open Orchard’s 
trunk. In it was enough stuff to have 
gone far toward convicting a saint—a 
few sticks of dynamite, a sawed-off r 
peating shotgun, several changes of cloth 
ing 

Orchard was held eighteen days in the 
Caldwell jail. Newspapers must have 
been kept from him, or he would have 
read in the Boise paper that Idaho had 
engaged a celebrated private detective 
to investigate the Steunenberg affair. This 
was James McParlan. Three days after 
McParlan arrived in Caldwell, Orchard 
was taken to the state penitentiary in 
Boise P 

For ten days Orchard was permitted 
to see no one. His meals were handed 
to him in silence. He was given no read 
ing material Then, a guard came to 
take him to the warden’s office. In the 
office were Warden Whitney and man 
Orchard had never seen The warden 
remarked that the stranger would like 
to talk with the prisoner 

McParlan’s voice was low, musical 
soothing. Orchard didn’t know it yet 


but he was being worked on by the mas 


ter of all undercover men—a_ protean 


fellow of high intelligence and a native 


charm of fatal fascination. Back in the 
mid-Seventies, at least ten members of 
the Molly Maguires, a secret society of 
Irish Catholic coal miners, were hanged 
because they could not resist McParlan’s 
charming ways 

As McParlan talked on, it occurred to 
Orchard that this “gentle old man” wa 
the notorious detective about whom Bill 
Haywood had spoken so bitterly Are 
you James McParlan?” Orchard asked 
1 am.” said the detective and | am 
here to give you some sound advice f 
you will take it Orchard replied that 
he did not need advice 

This was merely the first of sey i] 
discussions between McParlan and O 
chard. During early evening after the 
first interview the terrible silence in 
Orchard’s cell block was broken by the 


sweetly melancholy chords of a melo 
deon, moved there at the request of De 
tective McParlan. There was no Ira D 
Sankey to sing the words, and none wet 
necessary The plaintiv melody wa 
familiar 

Where is my wandering boy tonight 

Ihe boy of my tenderest care 

Iwo days later, McParlan and Orchard 


met again My boy said the detective 
it is bad to live a sinful life There 
is no sin that God will not forgive you 

if you repent Then, as if it had just 
occurred to him, McParlan mentioned 
there had been cases where men had 
turned state's evidence and given witness 
for the prosecution. In such cases. he 
said, the state did not and could not pros 
ecute them 

That night the melodeon resumed its 
pleading There was another meeting 
with McParlan, and another night when 
the organ throbbed. One morning, after 


an eternity of night during which Orchard 


sat on the edge of his little cot. there 
suddenly came “something which seemed 
to say to me there was still hope He 
told McParlan he was ready to confess. 
not only about the murder of Frank 
Steunenberg, but “of my awful life of 
crime from the beginning 

Much of three days was needed for 
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take 
confession of 


the clerk in the warden’s office to 
down the extraordinary 
Albert E. Horsley, a name that appeared 
in the first paragraph and was not again 
mentioned in the entire document. The 
confession was to stamp him indelibly 
as Harry Orchard, the Dynamite Man 


If Orchard told the truth, he was mere 


ly the hatchet man for the Western ° 
Federation, and for Moyer, Haywood 
Pettibone, and to a lesser extent Jack 
Simpkins. If he was guilty of Steunen 

berg’s murder, then so were they At 

the time of Orchard’s confession, the 
whereabouts of Simpkins was unknown 
Apparently he had gone into hiding. The 

other men were in Colorado To be 

tried they must be extradited 

With Orchard’s confession held in 


cret, Idaho Governor Gooding sent dep 


uties to Denver to apply for extradition 
of Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone. Gov 
ernor McDonald of Colorado granted tt 
The three were arrested and put on 

special train to Boise, then escorted to 
separate cells in the penitentiary. Next 


day Orchard’s confession was released 


It is improbable that many confession 


have been read with greater interest 


so many different places. The owners of 
the Vindicator mine in the Rockies learn 


the 


machine that 
The 
Colorado 


ed who set infernal 


killed two of their superintendents 
people of Independence 
up thei 


and 


learned who blew railroad sta 


tion and thirteen men the surviy 


several amputees among them, would 
et the names of Harry Orchard 
Adams. In Denver 


Was 


ors 
fore 
Steve 


of unsolved 


never 
ind the list 
two 


Mar 


Lyt 


crimes reduced by 


Orchard cleared the mystery of 
ritt W Walley's 


Gregory, mine dete 


fol 


death and that of 


ClIVe { 
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these black crime 
Western 
men whom Orchard 
The Silverton 
thousand do 
The Felli 
The 


sent six 


Even faced with 


however, the Federation union 


rallied to defend the 


said had 


ordered them 
Colorado 
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union 


miners sent five 


lars to executive board 


that 
Ne vada 
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Goldfield 


ride sum 


' 
ers 


around 
thousand 


Ihe ranks of counsel took form almo 
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Pettibone was by E. F. Richard 
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’ Edgar Wilson and John Nugent. o 
Boise, Fred Miller. of Spokane, and Clar ~ 
Darrow. of Chic The 


Owen 


at once 


headed 
son, of Denver. whose 
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enee azo prosec 
M. Var 
Haw 


sam 


tion was in charge of 
and James 


Borah the 


senator Wi 


district attorney 
William I 
who, as a | S 
favor of U.S. tso 
Nations 


Duyn 
ley and 
Borah 


speak so forcefully in 


lation and against the League of 
William Dudley 


to be 


Haywood was select 
The 


capital 


ide 


were to 
Judge Fr 
The 


Haywood case to bes 


trials 


tried first 


re . & 


in Boise the state 


mont Wood was to pres 


coul 
calendar set the 


May 9, 1907 


the men were 
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some fifteen months 
arrested 

had 
Haywood had no more 
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poste! 
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Labor unions staged parades of pro- 
test in many cities. There was to be no 
sitting on the fence. Either you were for 
Haywood, Moyer and Pettibone, or you 
Even the president 
of the United States was not immune to 
the hysteria. In a private letter Theodore 
Roosevelt that, whether or not 
these three men were guilty of the Steun- 


were against them 


wrote 


enberg murder, they “undesirable 
Within a week union men the 


were 
citizens.” 
country over were wearing buttons which 
were inscribed, “I am An 
Citizen 

Just after Haywood’s trial got unde1 
way, Ethel Barrymore 
with her touring company to present a 
revival of Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines. She found the Idan-ha Hotel 
full of people Most 


everybody seemed to be armed, and she 


Undesirable 


came to town 


extraordinary 


was shown a bedroom where the mat 


raised to Winchester 
When she asked what was hap 


tress was reveal 
rifles 
pening in Boise, she was told simply 
This is the Haywood trial. The whole 
town is a fort 

Miss Barrymore obviously had never 
heard of Haywood or the other prisoners 
nor of “a man named Clarence Darraw 


and a man named William Borah,” but 


he eagerly accepted an invitation to at 
tend the trial. She saw Harry Orchard 
on the stand, and this “great killer he 
thought, looked like a respectable grocer 


a little like Mr. Hobbs in Little 


The defense hoped to prove that O 


chard had killed Steunenberg not at 


hest of Haywood and the Western Fed 
eration but because of a personal mat 
ter No it said Orchard | had no 
‘eling about Governor Steunenberg one 
way or the other. But the ‘Inner Circ 
of the fed tion had it in for him 
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began the 


themselves that 


Before Haywood's trial 


defense agreed 
Richardson should 
cross-eXamination and _ that 
should make the final appeal 
son sought to show what an 
monster Harry 
did not mind 

Q. Why did you shoot Lyte Gregory 


among 
handle most of the 
Darrow 
Richard- 
inhuman 


Orchard was. Orchard 


times with a sawed-off shotgun? 

4. He didn’t go down until the third 
shot 

Q. You kept 
zo down? 

A. Yes, sir, I kept pumping until he 
went down dead 

Richardson made a long statement in 


regard to Orchard’s depravity and dis 


inree 


pumping until he did 


then asked 


Q. It was your habit to lie about every 


honesty, 





thing, wasn't it? 
A. Yes whenever it suited my 
purpose 
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Darrow proceeded to instruct 
and the United States—in 1 to 


the plight of the workers in the } 
the mills and smelters of the Rocky 


Mountain re 





210n. 
Before the unions came, these men had 
worked twelve hours a day in the gloomy 
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bowels of the earth, where the haste and 
carelessness of hard pressed overseers had 
resulted in fires, explosions and cave-ins 
beyond knowing. Injury or death always 
Condi 


tions were no better above ground. The 


accompanied the meager wages 


freadful fumes of arsenic arose from the 
ores being treated to paralyze the arms 
and legs of the workers Their teeth 


loosened and fell out. Five years, Dar 
row estimated, was the average life of 


men under such conditions 


Ihe local unions had tried to improve 
matters and had, Darrow said, to some 
extent succeeded in doing so; yet they 


quickly discovered they were no match 
for the mine owners, who banded to 
gether in districts to crush the local 
unions The need was clear \ few far- 
sighted and courageous miners had form 
ed the Western Federation, which most 
of the unions had joined, and the federa- 
tion had spread its protective wings to 
the helpless, almost hopeless workers 

“Labor unions,” Darrow admitted, “are 
often brutal, they’ are often cruel, they 
are often unjust I don’t care how 
many brutalities they are guilty of. | 
know that their cause is just.’ 

Attorney William | 


asleep, and he arose to object 


Borah was not 
, This 1S 
merely a murder trial he said We 
are not fighting organized labor 

Darrow shifted to Harry Orchard, to 
wonder aloud whether in Idaho or any- 
where else “a man can be placed on trial 
and lawyers seriously ask to take the life 
of a human being upon the testimony 
of Harry Orchard 
template for a moment the object of 


He paused to con 
his 
loathing, who remained placidly cheer- 
ful. Then Darrow fairly exploded. “For 
God's sake,” he cried what sort of a 
community exists up here in the state 
of Idaho that sane men should ask it? 
Need I come here from Chicago to de 
fend the honor of your state? If twelve 
jurors could take away the life of a 
human being because a man like Orchard 
pointed his finger at him to save his own 
life, then | would say that human life 
would be safer in the hands of Harry 
Orchard than in the hands of a jury 
that would do it. A man who would be- 
lieve Orchard would strike a blow against 
his own manhood and the manhood of 
all men.” 

No matter that Borah called this a 
murder trial, Darrow returned to the 
‘class war 

I speak for the poor,” he told them 
(The voice came up from the depths of 
misery.) “I speak for the weak, for the 
weary, for that long line of men who 
in darkness and despair, have borne the 
labors of the human race. Their eves 
are upon you twelve men of Idaho. If 
you kill Haywood your act will be ap- 
plauded by many. In the railroad offices 
of our great cities men will applaud your 
names. If you decree his death, amongst 
the spiders of Wall Street will go up 
paeans of praise for these twelve good 
men and true. In every bank in the 
world, where men hate Haywood because 
he fights for the poor against the accursed 
system upon which the favored live and 
grow rich—from all those you will re- 
ceive blessings and unstinted praise.” 

Railroads. Banks. Wall Street. In 
1907 these things were symbolic words 
They conjured up automatically what in 
many minds were the most sinister forces 
in the United States. Darrow knew his 
jury. They were all or had been farmers. 
Eleven of them were over fifty. Among 
them, it seemed likely, must be the left- 
wingers of the Nineties. That residue of 
antagonism toward railroads, banks and 
Wall Street might turn the trick. 

“But,” said Darrow in closing, “if your 
verdict should be ‘not guilty’ there are 
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still those who will reverently bow their 
heads and thank these twelve men for 
the life and reputation you have saved 
Out on our broad prairies where men 
toil with their hands, out on the wide 
ocean where men are tossed and buffeted 
on the waves, through our mills and fac 
tories and deep under the earth, thous 
ands of men and of women and children 

men who labor, men who suffer, wom 
en and children weary with care and toil 

these men and these women and these 
children will kneel tonight and ask then 
God to guide your hearts 

In his closing address Borah was pretty 
effective too There was possibly less 
poetry in him than in Darrow, yet he 
marshaled the evidence with skill and 
dramatic power. He moved to attack 
Darrow almost at once 

“Gentlemen,” he said to the jury, “if 
Orchard had not turned state’s evidence 
he would now be on trial and the eminent 
counsel from Chicago would be defend 
ing him with all the eloquence he pos- 
sessed instead of denouncing him as the 
most despicable monster on earth.” 

‘| saw that night,” he cried, “that bleak 
winter night with the blood of my dear 
friend marking the white earth. I saw 
Idaho dishonored and disgraced. I saw 
murder—no, a thousand times worse 
I saw Anarchy unfold its red menace 

Borah continued: “What a scene we 
have passed through in these days ol 
trial! Twenty-odd murders proven and 
not a single man punished. Many blown 
to pieces. Think of it—laboring men try 
ing to earn their daily bread, trying to 
plant the dimple of joy upon the faces 
of prattling babes, trying to drive the 
shadows from the simple hearth—-blown 
to an unrecognizable mass because they 
were not union men!” Yet, the prosecu 
tion was not fighting union labor This 
trial has no other purpose or implication 
than conviction and punishment of the 
assassins of Governor Steunenberg.” 

Borah told the jury what they were 
‘Right 
here at home,” he said. “we see Anarchy 
that pale, restless hungry demon from the 
crypts of hell, fighting for a foothold 


facing and asked them a question 


in Idaho! Should we compromise with it? 
Then he brought 
the jury .back again to the tragic and 
home in Caldwell. “I only 


Or should we crush it? 


bereaved 
want,” Borah told the jurors, “what you 
want—the gates to our homes—the gate 
whose inward swing tells of the returning 
husband and father, shielded by the 
courage and manhood of Idaho juries 

If there were lumps in throats when 
Darrow had finished, there were eyes 
misty when Borah was done 

It was now late Saturday afternoon 
July 27. The jury retired. Early Sunday 
morning guards took Haywood to the 
courtroom to hear the verdict. Not guilty! 

Much of Boise was stunned. The usual 
Sabbath morning quiet of a small city 
seemed intensified. As one citizen re 
called it the community was so con 
fident of conviction that the shock was all 
but paralyzing.” 

Pettibone’s trial was something of an 
anticlimax. Though the courtroom was 
filled to capacity every day, nothing like 
the tense excitement that attended Hay 
Harry Orchard 
took the stand to repeat his confession 
Instead of abusing him, this time Darrow 
treated him with pseudo kindness, even 
pity, seeking to have the by-now-sophisti 
cated witness elaborate on his more hor 
rible deeds 


wood’s trial developed 


Darrow was suffering from an ear in 
fection. Even Pettibone urged him to quit 
He returned to the courtroom once more 
Then he told the court he was compelled 
to leave the case. He went to Los An- 
geles, where he entered the California 
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Hospital. He was not surprised, seven 
days later, when a telegram informed 
him that Pettibone had been acquitted 
The latter was freed and the case against 
Moyer was dropped 

It was now March. The year was 1908 
More than two years had passed since 
Orchard’s arrest and confession. Of those 
who had been indicted in the murder of 
Frank Steunenberg, only Jack Simpkins 
and Orchard remained to be tried. Simp 
kins was still in hiding and was never 
caught. Orchard was arraigned before 


Judge Fremont Wood, who had presided 
Pettibone trials. O1 
Judge 


hang 


at the Haywood and 
chard changed his plea to guilty 
Wood sentenced him to 
ing and set May 15 
Having 


death by 
the time of 


much 


for 


execution done as the 
judge made recommendation to the 
Board of Pardons 
death to life imprisonment 


ed with the jury’s approval 


Idaho 


for commutation from 


It was grant 


In passing judgment upon Orchard 
Judge Wood made it clear he believed 
the man had spoken nothing but the 
truth, and that he considered Haywood 
ind Pettibone guilty. No statement did 
more to clarify an affair which for more 
than two years had bewildered honest 
people and left them to wonder if west- 
ern United States had been taken over! 
by dynamite-laden thugs wearing the 
false face of Labor, or by cynical and 


greedy mine operators posing as the Law 

“Il want,” said he, “to take the oppor 
tunity to say to the associates in crime of 
this defendant that they 
acts terrorize American 
prevent them from performing their plain 
duties, and they cannot prevent Ameri- 
can courts from declaring the law exact- 
ly as they find it.” It left little doubt as 
to Judge Wood's opinion in 
the high command of the Western Fed 
Miners. 


cannot by such 


executives and 


regard to 


eration of 


When the judge was done, Harry Or- 
chard was returned to the penitentia 
where he had already spent more than 
two years. This time, however, he was 
in for life, and life for Orchard turned 
out to be quite a span—forty-eight year 

When he died at last on Apr 1954 
he had survived all the fi vho I 
crimes had brought into eminence B 
Bill Haywood switched allegianc from 
the Western Federation to Wo es 
which for almost a decade fought union 
battles mine and  loggin camp 
throughout the western | S. Arrested 
in the Palmer Raids on Wobbly halls in 
1917, he was sentenced to penitentiar 
but, released on bail, he fled to Russia 
where he died. Moyer died too, in dis 
illusionment his Western’ Federation 
weakened by strife with both mine own 
ers and the ambitious Wobblies 

McParlan went too, the most famous 
detective of his day: then Borah. after 
battering away in the senate uinst the 
Treaty of Versailles, the League of Na 
tions; finally Darrow, after leaving a 
history of famous court cases 

Ihe wardens came, the wardens went 
Orchard saw in the papers where the 
Western Federation had changed its name 
to become the [International Union of 
Mine Mill and Smelter Workers Ot 
more significance was the fact that the 


feder 


Since 


ation also changed its preamble 
1907 the preamble had been speci 
the class The 


merely bet 


fically based on Struggle 


union’s new objectives were 
improved 


Tame Not 
in any of it - 


ter wages, shorter hours and 


conditions enough 


a stick of 


working 


dynamite 


The story of Harry Orchard will be 
included in the book, The Row Vou 
tain Revolution to be publisi ed later ft 
Henry Holt, New York, and George J 
McLeod, Toronto 
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The splash oil’s making in Virden continued from page 19 





At first they laughed 


Widow Lena Hauk, with oil rights on 
1 nty I ish $280 a month in 
royaitic Few in Virden do that well. 
v 
Drillers 
part 
s 
‘ : ‘ 
Oilman George Mclvor: and his brother 
Hart cam home from Alberta and 
found oil on their grandtather farm 
Fe 


Vy 
Farmer Herbert Grose bought 640 acres 
near Virden in 1919, now has fifteen 
wells which give him $3,500 a month, 
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next issu ditor R 1] McLachlan 
1utioned W k a lot 
dream a t but we do not ) | 
off tl leep end. When w 
ther omethin to lebr I 
t Not befo 
Fo I ner ther Wa omethin oO 
ceiet t Tt own nor Oo t 
than farme n any other province Unt 
1890 homesteader optaining western 


land from the federal government also 


ot the mineral right By that time 
much of Manitoba ettled The 
the oO rent withheld mineral rights 
in all ind deal ite transferrin th 
rights to provincial governments 

Most o Saskatchewan and Alber’: 
was settled after 1890 Consequen 
tI Saskatchewan government holds ip 
proximate! ixty percent 
mineral right and Alt 
ment holds ome gent 
But in Manitoba about seventy 
cent of th oul rights ur 


held by private individuals 








Oil companies shoulder 
pense and pay the land holder a twelv 
ind-a-half-percent royalty on gross reve 
nuc 

Durin 1 eX] riod some 
Manitoba fa 1eTSs ¢ the val 
of th oul hts rights to 
peculators for as little as eighty dollars 


ke Cha Cruickshank, waited. Cruick 
hank i Scot rented a half section 
fourt n miles southwest of Virden in 
J11. Over the next forty vears he ac 
quired five children, fourteen grandchi 
dren 1 total of six hundred and forty 
acres, but never had a decent holiday 


In the Depression I'd have walked 


off this place without so much as good- 
by if Id had another place to go,” 


Cruickshank says 


Then in 1982 oil wells began popping 
up on his land. He had mineral rights 
to twelve For a while he made four 


thousand dollars a month in royalties 
although taxes took about half of it 
Slackening production has now cut his 
oil income by about one half 

He turned his farm over to a son and 
made two flying trips to Scotland—one 








of all the Mclvors who ha 


Meclvor strike s 


in, though few get wealthy 
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nie Land ni 
nigt at th 
ror thirt o five hundred dolla 
v Pro if ly tn ' LAIC indow 
Ww Herbert Gros ho bough x 
dred and fort icres north of tow 
1919 Grose Ow is fil 1 proaguc 
we ind has sold parcels o ind 
seve firm He’s retired Virde 
n ‘ son Gordon ifms tf \ ? 
land Accordin to production 
the wells this year were paying the 
about $3,500 a month 
all farmers are as lucky. Dep 


7 Cory insists, wit a V 


s penchant for playing dow 





+ Mm 1 nt th 
poom You can count the Ca 


ones on your fingers 


But a glance at Department of M 


ind Resources statistics shows tl 
least thirty irden district fa 


an interest in two or more welis 


probably receive from sixty to two tho 
sand dollars a month in royalties 

Until late 1953 there was no sign th 
Virden people would profit directly fron 
oul Then council called fo bids ( 
drill wells within the town In M 
1954 Virden accepted a bid from Por 


der Oils, a Calgary-based company whicl 


has since sold 


its assets to Amurex 
Instead of the usual twelve-and-a-hal 


percent royalty Ponder promised Virden 





royalty holders fifty percent of the n 
proceeds—a less common but not uniqi 
deal. It meant Virdenites had to w 
til drilling costs were paid before ro 
Ity cheques came n out on good we 
they could make more money in th 
long run. If well produces fifty tho 
ind barrels im its lifet ovalty hold 
ill shar perh irt housan 
irs under the Ponder deal is con 
vith roughly fifteen thousanc 





PR, CNR, town, provincia OV 
ent and seven hundred and sixt 
three individuals share mineral rights 


Virden’s six hundred and forty act 





Mrs. Lena Hauk, an el vido\ 
with twenty acres of rights among fou 
subdivisions today receives about two 


hundred and eighty dollars a month 1 





royalties. But most get only a_ trifle 


For instance, a resident with mine 
rights to the standard 5( 
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toot lol 










about one seven 


only a one-three-hur 


well on a forty-a It 
the well averages fifteen hundred barre 
a month, his annual royalty from A 


Oil workers’ homes in many cases are trailers since buildings can’t keep up with 


growing population, pay five-dollar-a-month fee to the town 
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The day the pumpkin went to church 


and her mother could only guess. The little girl longed 


The air was crisp and clear. You could hear a dog 
barking from a farm far away. Outside the church, the 
squirrels, looking sleek and ready for winter, scampered 
on the yellowing lawn. 

A car rolled up the eway and the squirrels shyly hid 
behind the trees. A woman and a little girl got out, the 
mother carrying a large basket of vegetables and a 
bouquet of zinnias, the girl struggling with the largest 
pumpkin she had ever seen. 


**How many pies do you think it would make?” she asked, 


to see 1t, roundly resplendent in its orange robe, reigning 
over all the other decorations in the church next day. 


For the girl and her mother it was a festive time, 
unclo.aded by the anxieties of former years. The growing 
seasons had been kind to them and to most of the farm 
families in their parish. Surely and swiftly the new farm 
machines had rolled up the harvest and deposited it 
safely out of the reach of the weather. 


It was the day before Thanksgiving Sunday. 
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See your Speed Queen dealer or, for literature, 


write the Speed Queen Corporation 


Ripon, Wisconsin 


Specialists in Home Laundry Equipment Since 1908 
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three acres of mineral right ease 


twelve and a half percent to British 


American. But this means he ! on 
4 twelve-and-a-half-perc I t t ! 
thre fortieth of tne v pro C ) 
which, thi ea i ivin nine 
h lred rr i onth. R M 
Kalinski id n Some montt 

t tort dolla sO im I 
bod think we cI Mik ork 
on th section, do r-tw ) 


The well didn’t mak Kalinsh 


but it made him famous for.a whil 





cause, with it, Virden finally deemed 
safe to celebrate. On Jan. 13—fo 
from the first strike—Premier Do 
Campbell the Kalinskis, cabinet min 
ters, oilmen and townsmen joined for 
ceremonics and speeches over the 

Six days later a second well came in 
Others followed at two- to three-week in 
tervals And Virden was calm again 
Until all sixteen wells were in, the towns 
folk decided, they'd string along wit 
the Empire-Advance. which applauded 
the oil strikes but warned It 1 
wise not to count our chickens 

Furthermore Ponder so carefully 


avoided noise and nuisance that most 


householders scarcely noticed the drill 
ing The crews used small rigs and 
muffled their diesel motor They left 


no waste behind 
My heart sank when I first saw thi 


pretty little town,” oilman Latham says 
I thought, ‘How in hell is a man going 
to drill without messing it up?’ But we 
found a way 

Ponder trucked out all mud and 
sludge, instead of burning or ditching 
it off near the well as ts the practice in 
rural areas. Sometimes it was necessary 
to drill at an angle to put well heads 
where they'd be the least bother A! 


though the well hottom had to fall in 


the centre target area in each forty 
acre tract it wasn't always possible to 
put the well head at dead centre 

The well head in Virden fair ground 
for example, has its bottom across the 
Street directly under the CPR _ tracks 
Another, on the west edge of town near 
Gopher Creek. has its bottom under the 


creek No. 6-22 in Victoria Park i 


pumping oil from under the Canadian 


Legion Hall, two blocks away 
An expert driller from Edmonton w 


hired for each of these directional 


obs He deflected the drill-bit with 

wedge. increased the curve by skilfull 
applying pressure, and arched the stee 
drill stem toward the target 


As each well came in Ponder encircled 
the pipe with cement to a depth of four 
hundred and fifty feet: thus a leak won 
contaminate Virden’s drinking’ water 
I he company caged each well to Kee] 
children out. Each well pump shuts off 
automatically under abnormal pressure 
so a clogged line wont cause an ex 
plosion and perhaps a fire. Since Mani 
toba crude has a high salt-water con 
ent. Ponder pumps the water unde 
eround after it Is separated from the oil 

These safety precautions and the con 
duct of Ponder’s crews left Virden with 
new respect for oilmen. Earlier in th 
boom there'd been a few disturbing inci 
dent Once an oilman in testive mood 
and heavy boots ran a town block alon 
the roofs of parked cars, a caper that 
distressed his company, the car owne 
and police 

But during Ponder’s eleven-month a 
signment there Were no hilarious street 
scenes. Latham urged the men to change 
their shirts and wash their faces before 
going downtown after a_ shift The 


1K¢ 


‘roughnecks” conducted themselves 
gentlemen 

Senior oilmen of all companies we 
winning Virden’s admiration, too. Ben 
Bowering, a Ponder foreman, coached 
boys’ hockey team Ralph Atkinson 
originally a BA engineer, now partner in 
a two-man petroleum consultants’ firm 
was elected to town council Dick 
Knapp-Fisher, superintendent of Trans 
Prairie pipelines, became president of 
the Anglican church chou 

California Standard gave money for 
Virden’s new fire trucks. Ponder offers 
an annual one-hundred-dollar scholar 
ship for the Grade 12 student with high 
est standing. The ninety members of the 
Virden Oil Wives club have raised thir 


teen hundred dollars from bake sales 
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bazaars, tag days and a fashion show 
for Virden public library, hospital, Red 
Cross, Scouts, Guides swimming pool 
and playground funds 
But although everyone liked the oil 
men and their wells Virden was far from 
jubilant. House building couldn't keep 
up with the population. Rentals went 
frem as little as thirty dollars a month 
to as high as a hundred and twenty. At 
one time two hundred families lived in 
trailers in backyards, vacaat lots and the 
park The town had no waterworks or 
and sanitation was a serious 
m. So, in 1953, Virden laid a 
)00 water and sewer system and 
ioniously burned an old-fashioned 
in a downtown street 
iil, the crowded trailers were a fire 


d (Theoretically so are the oil 


wel.s but there hasat been a town oil 
so early this year Virden replaced 
iis uatiquated fire trucks with two ten- 


thousand-dollar pumpers which = carry 


foam equipment for oil fires, as well as 


lard water gear 


stank 
Streets surfaced with oil 


Next—what to do about trailer dwell 
ers who used town facilities but paid 
Obviousiy Virden couldn't 


no taxes 
ban its oil population. Finally the Mani 
toba legislature ruled that towns could 
license trailers \ hundred trailerites 
now pay Virden a five-dollar monthly 
fee 

i pre-boom days Virden had parking 
p:obiems oaly on Saturday night. With 
the boom parking space was at a pre 
mium every day. The narrow streets were 
choked with cars and dust. So. while 
the RCMP increased its local force from 
four to six and cracked down on speed 
ers. Virden adopted a one-way street 
lowered the speed limit from thirty to 
twenty miles an hour, routed heavy 
trucks around town, laid forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of pavement and oiled the 
remaining grave) streets. Now the only 
compiaints are from mothers who say 
their kids track crude oil into the kitche 

Meanwhile the Manitoba Power Com 


mission spent a half million dollars ex 


tending services to the oil fields, where 
four hundred and eighty-four pumps 
operate — electrically Manitoba Gov 


ernment Telephones installed six hun 
dred and twelve new town phones 
and fourteen “mobile” radio-telephones 
n automobiles. Oilmen in Virden fields 


often pick up the receiver on their dash 
board and phone Calgary or Edmonton 
Since 1951 the Virden office’s long-dis 
tance revenue has increased from eight 
een thousand dollars a year to a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand 

Finally even downtown Virden dis 
carded its caution and some of its 
archaic brick fronts. In May 1955 new 
comer Manson Martin bought a ram 
shackle restaurant and turned it into a 
glass-brick and green-tile drugstore with 
straw-mat window shades. A few weeks 
later Higginbotham’s pharmacy across 


the street, vintage 1883, appeared in 


rlass, aluminum, blue tile and straw-mat 
window shades 4 dozen other shops 
donned new fronts Manager Duncan 
Elliott of the old Alexandra hotel fitted 
some rooms with wall-to-wall carpet 
matched bedroom suites and private baths 

rare luxury for a prairie-town hotel 

The school problem caused Virden’s 
most serious rift. In 1952 the town had 
thirteen teachers and three hundred and 
ninety-two students. Now it has twenty 
six teachers and seven hundred and fifty 
students Classes have overflowed into 
basements and auditoriums The only 


suitable new school site was a five-acre 


chunk of the fair grounds, overlapping 
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“growing -up years 


choose this versatile suite by 


In Solid Rock Maple, this authentic Early American design 


is as charming as it is practical. Youngsters will take special 
pride in its smart appearance. You will admire the rugged 


construction and amazingly durable Vila-Seal* finish as the 
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furniture retains its original beauty through years of child- 


hood rough and tumble. 


It’s so adaptable, too! In a larger room or as thé children 


grow older, the compact bunk bed may be quickly and easily 


converted to twin beds. Truly, this Vilas Solid Rock Maple 


suite ts the kind of furniture your family will love to grow 


up with, and make lastingly their very own 


Remember, charming Vilas furniture for your bedroom, 


dining room or living room may always be bought on “open 


stock”’. See the complete Vilas line in our new catalogue 


Write to Vilas Furniture Company Ltd., Cowansville, P.Q., 


for your free copy. 





The miracle Vila-Seal finish is exclusive to Vilas 
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COMPANY LIMITED 





NEW 


FINISH 
resists almost 


every type of 
household hazard 





Recently perfected after years of research 
and experiment, this revolutionary new 
finish, using a synthetic stain, sealer and 
finish coats, baked on under rigidly 
controlled conditions, introduces an entire 
ly new concept of durability in furniture 


finishing. 


Practical tests have shown that boiling 


water, alcohol, sour milk, nail polish and 


perfume have no damaging effect on o 
Vila-Seal surface. Its abrasion-resistant and 


light-fastness qualities are also outstanding 


And best of all, it now costs you no more 
to own Vilas furniture with a longer lasting, 
hazard resistant Vila-Seal fin 
ish. This furniture finish has 
been awarded the Chatelaine 


Seal of Approval 
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ick where for decades the Vir 


den Agricultural Society has held a June 


The town asked for the land The 
The town expropriated 


The society claimed fifty-eight thou 
and dollars damages and was awarded 
fifteen hundred dollars in court This 
ummer a i ten-room school rose on 
the far round town and society had 
moothed over most of their differences 
with plans to enlarge the fair grounds 
and form in agricultural-recreational 
ent! for everyone 


And Virden was fresh out of prob 
lem but just as sober as ever. Drilling 
moving east toward Bran 


don, on speculatich and west to Este 


van, Sask the prairies’ newest oil hot 
spot Virden’s super-cautious citizens 
were sayin When drilling stops and 


the wells peter out this'll be a one-horse 
town again. Wait and see. Don't count 
your chickens : 

But the odds are against a Virden 
lump. For one thing, new wells are still 
coming in. In June councilman-oilman 
Ralph Atkinson and his partner, geolo 
mst Steve Hegion, drilled on what ex 
perts said was dry land. They brought 
in a well worth at least eighty barrels 
a day 


Furthermore, millions of barrels o 


crude lie untouched in Virden wells, as 
in many other prairie well An impet 
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The people of Lakeburn United 
Church, in Moncton, N.B., and the Wells 
Organizations parted company after a 
fund-raising drive did not bring In the 
money pledged. Wells says it offered to 
make a return canvass but that the offer 
vas not accepted by a new minister who 
vad taken over the Lakeburn pulpit afte 
the Wells canvass had been made. The 


organization, claiming it was not allow 


ed to deal directly with the laymen of 


the congregation on the question of a 
second canvass, made no rebate, and 
the congregation settled down to pay off 
i bank debt of more than nineteen hun 
dred dollars that it had borrowed to pay 
the Wells Organizations’ fee and canvass 
expenses 

\ Wells canvass resulted in a congre 


itional split al 


Downsview United 
Church, in northwest Toronto. Sydney 
Steele, the church’s recording steward 
says Many of the congregation were 
rubbed the wrong way. Quite a few re 
fused to help with the canvass. Instead 
of getting us all pepped up, we cooled.’ 
The canvass was halted, under clouds of 
hostility However, when the air had 
leared again, a repeat canvass was made 
this time under the direction of a differ 
ent Wells representative, and the sixty- 
thousand-dollar goal was reached 
Whenever trouble ensues from a Wells 
Organizations canvass, details and spe- 
cific causes are difficult to unearth in 
either camp. Beyond “pressure” and “un 
churchlike tactics Sydney Steele will 
not particularize. The Wells people call 


it “an incomplete canvass” and stop 
there. In Quesnel, B.C., two churches 
engaged Wells hey fell short of thei 


objectives, dissension developed, and both 
terminated the campaigns with demands 
for a refund of their four-thousand-dollar 
fees. The refunds were granted. And yet, 


while this unpleasantness was going on, 


Continued from page 


meable rock structure in the oil zone 
combined with low gas pressure, permits 
recovery of only about thirty percent 
of Virden area oil. Companies are ex- 
perimenting with “secondary recovery” 
techniques which, if successful, will force 
more oil from dead wells and add years 
of life to the industry 

Finally, Virden is 
quarters for such flourishing small firms 
as Henuset Brothers Pipelines Three 


years ago Henry Henuset, a one-time 


becoming head 


farmer who learned welding in a war 


shipyard 
fifty-dollar panel truck and, with his 
younger brother Arthur, began laying 
pipeline around Virden. Today they own 


nearly half a million dollars’ worth of 


time Vancouver bought a 


equipment, including twenty-seven trucks 
and eleven Caterpillar tractors. From 
Virden they employ sixty men across 
the prairie provinces 

“We're just working for fun now 
says thirty-five-year-old Henry We 
don’t need any more money.’ 

Such businesses and such confidence 
give Virden a more permanent future 
than its one-time role of mere oil-pro 
Recently Mayor Reid ad 

cautiously, “We now 


ducing town 
mitted, albeit 
recognize that the oil business will be 
with us for a long time. 

These. are strange rash words for 
Virdet Any year now the place may 
Start acting like a boom town — 


What cash-register evangelism is doing 
for the churches 


15 


St. Andrew’s United Church in Sudbury 
Ont., launched a campaign to raise two 
hundred and fifty-one thousand dollar 
during a three-year period. That amount 
had been pledged just three days afte 
the canvass was started. Two weeks later 
pledges had topped four hundred thou 
sand dollars, and the weekly collections 


show that the congregation is standing up 


to its pledge s. The people of St Andrew 
now can not only increase their own 
budget and capital spending, but 
making gifts averaging twenty-five thou 
sand dollars to smaller mission churches 
in the Sudbury area 

H. B. Wood, chairman for the St. An 
fell 


drew’s canvass, says The fellows 


created among our committees and can 
vassers will have a long and lasting effect 
Wells has taught us something we could 
never have learned otherwise 

While the Wells Organizations acknowl 
edges that dissensions do sometimes crop 
up, it claims that they are rarities, and 
that more than ninety-four percent of 
the organization’s campaigns are success 
ful 

Perhaps some of the success it claims is 


due to its expertness in employing the 


right word at the right time. Lewis 
Wells, for instance, never speaks of giv 
ing without using one or two adjectives 
There is “sacrificial” giving (good) and 
token” giving (one shudders). Sacrificial 
giving, Wells maintains, strengthens the 


giver spiritually He is a more valuable 
member of his church than the token 
giver, apart from the monetary aspect 
The good giver always votes progressively 
in church matters; the token giver votes 
‘no.’ Wells is irked by the practice in 
most churches of seemingly cloaking the 
taking of the collection with hymn sing- 
ing, solos or other diversions. He will 
sometimes rebuke a minister for this 
“Giving is, or should be, an act of wor- 
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ship in itself,” he says. “It is just as de- 
votional as singing a psalm or offering 
a prayer. How can anyone perform two 
acts of worship at the same time? Why 
do so many pastors think that the offer- 
ing has to be got through with the help 
of some distracting exercise?” 

Wells is president of all Wells Organi- 
zations, in all countries where they are 
located. Apart from that connection, the 
Canadian organization is completely Can- 
idian. There are no Americans among 
Wells’ personnel in this country. Man- 
ager Jim Johnston’s key men, apart from 
lepartment heads, are the thirty-four 
directors who organize and guide the 
actual canvasses. They are chosen for 
tact, business sense and a capacity for 
hard work. Among the directors are 
matriculants and BAs. Their previous 
occupations are diverse. One ts a former 
farmer, another a former executive with 
in oil company. The only religious touch 
in the Toronto head office is provided by 
1 couple of reproductions of the popular 
Sallman painting of Christ. If there is an 
itmosphere of devotion about the place 
it is devotion to duty—Wells duty. All 
Wells employees are church members, 
but their religious lives and church-giving 
habits are their own individual business 
as far as the Wells management is con- 
cerned 

When one of the senior direciors was 
recently asked how much he gave to 
his own church, he replied, heatedly, but 
not too specifically ‘We are urging 
others to give to their churches, and give 
to the limit. We could not do that for 
long without satisfying ourselves that we 
were in a moral position to do so.” Most 
of the men are smokers and some will 
let slip a cuss word at times. “This is 
a business run by businessmen along 
business lines, and we don’t try to pre- 
tend that it is anything else,” Johnston 
says. He adds, “But we look upon it as 
being a business with a mission.” 

The Wells technique for church fund 
raising, called “the Wells way” in the 
organization, has been described by some 
of the organization’s critics as “merely a 
copy of money-raising methods used by 
the churches during the past hundred 
years—pepping up a canvassing corps, 
the church dinner to launch the cam- 
paign, and the canvassers’ visits to the 
people's homes to collect the pledges.” 
That is partly true. But it is like saying 
that travel between Winnipeg and Bran- 
don has not changed in a hundred years 
because you still go on four wheels in 
a westerly direction. The Wells people 
stand by the adjuration, “It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive,” but have 
introduced some flourishes and psycho- 
logical jolts just to make sure everyone 
shall be thoroughly blessed 

Their methods were effectively demon- 
Strated in a canvass conducted eighteen 
months ago in the Collier Street United 
Church in Barrie, Ont., an average county 
town of seventeen thousand people with 
several small industries that provide an 
even flow of prosperity The Collier 
Street congregation is the fourth genera- 
tion of worshipers to attend the red- 
brick church on the fringe of the town’s 
business area. It is what is called an 
active congregation, numbering six hun 
dred families. The minister, Rev. S. I 
Lewis, has been in the Collier Street pul 
pit for seventeen years, practically all 
his ministerial life. He is still a young 
man, slim, mustached and quiet-spoken 
He and Mrs. Lewis have two children, 
the older one preparing for university 

Ihe church needed at least one hun 
dred thousand dollars for a new Sunday 
school building. The one in use had 
been built fifty years ago to hold a hun- 
dred children; now, five hundred chil- 
dren were trying to find room in it every 
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hundred 
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ganizations 


th 
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refused 
open 
representative 
canvass objective 
Allen 


that the canvass 


studied 


would 


after 


hurc 


once 

and, 
the 
ob- 


sand 


{! and twenty-five dollars 


wil 


extra 
does 


organiZza- 


its 


be 


a 
| 


ys 
sayS 


return its fee To date, 
repeat 


tion will 
Johnston 
have 
churches, declining a second drive 
asked for their back.) 
The Wells fee need not be paid all at 


Canvasses 


four 


thirty-seven 


been requested and only 
have 


money 


paid in full by the 


once, but it must be 

time the canvass is completed—in about 
four weeks Fees are not determined 
on a straight percentage basis The 
estimated length of time of a canvass 


is considered, the probable expenses Ol 


the organization and other factors. But 


fees usually work out to about five pe! 
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cent of the objective on large canvasses 
and as high as ten percent on small ones 
When the fee had been 


accepted at 


Barrie, Allen then explained that other 
canvass costs—involving a booklet, a 
dinner and stenographic fees to be 


borne by the church could be expected 

to reach twenty-five hundred dollars. The 

actual canvass when Allen and 

C. L. Chittick, a leading lay member of 

the church, sat down together. It wasn't 
| 


Chittick, a retired ca 


began 


a lengthy session 


dealer and a veteran church worker, was 
told that by 


was setting the example that might mean 


being the first to pledge he 


the entire canvass 
giver His 


success or failure for 
Chittick had been an average 
yearly donations ran around a hundred 
dollars; but under Al 


offered to pledge 


and twenty now 
len’s persuasion, he 
thousand. The pledge was accepted and 
Chittick 


obtain the 


then called on his minister to 
minister’s pledge 

Amer! 
ca who are not yet aware of the general 
Wells. so 


prepared. He told Chittick that he him 


There are few pastors in North 


technique used by Lewis was 


self was pledging a thousand dolla 
over a three-year period. Six dollar 
week was quite a chunk out of a thirty 


Well 


persuades most ministers to do as much 


In fact 


three-hundred-dollar salary But 


some have to be sat on. One min 


ister tried to pledge twenty-five hundred 
out of a thirty-five-hundred-dollar salary 
The Wells director and the minister's fa 


helpers had quite a time quenching hi 


fervor and getting his pledge down to 


a reasonable figure 


Other ministers balk at the idea of 
giving what frequently amounts to a tithe 
of then When this happens the 


director 


salary 


feels he must be firm J 


organization has gone so far as to abun 


don a canvass before it started because 


the minister refused ,to pledge the min 
mum amount thought necessary by the 
psychological factor 


When a layman gives 


tor The 


easily understood 


no one can be sure that it hurts. A gen 
erous pledge by a minister or priest | 
recognized by his congregation as_ be 
ing genuinely sacrificial. It inspires, o 
shames, them into following suit 


$5,000 wasn’t nearly enough 


When Mr. Lewis told me he wou 


pledge a thousand. I was jarred, to p 
t mildly,” Chittick confesses I knew 
what a sacrifice it meant. I have no in 
come these days so anything ke thi 


comes from savings, but I sharpened my 
pencil and decided to increase my pledge 


to twelve hundred.’ 


This initial lay pledge always has t 
be a zood one The Wells Organization 
never willingly allows a donor to 
away with what looks to other ike 
large pledge It has to look large to him 
too. During a Toronto canvass a d C 
tor handed Johnston a cheque fe fiv 


thousand dollars that had been offered 


a man well able to afford more 


do we do director aske 


Johnstor 





plied, tearing it up Iwo days lat 
man himself appeared at the W 

fices with i cheque for eighteen tho 
dollars. and apologies. Refusin 


thousand was not 


vassed other con 
the upper financi 


prepared to 
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to reveal his own pledge to a prospect 
in his own financial bracket, before ask- 
ng the amount of the prospect's pledge 
It usually 


results in a hasty revision up- 


vard in the mind of the prospect. In 
this case it wasn’t necessary All but 
one of Chittick’s prospects were ready 
with pledges that he knew were about 
the best they could do. “And,” Chittick 


recalls, “the holdout increased his amount 


before anybody twisted his arm.” In two 
days Chittick collected seventeen thou 


sand dollars from nine people 

As the initial pledges were received, the 
pledgers were assigned to chairmanships 
committees and 


oft various Canvassing 


they, in turn, canvassed their committee 
men. Neil MacDonald, secretary-treasur 
er of a tanning mill, who had been giv 
ing a hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
ear to the church, increased his dona 
tion by five hundred dollars a yeal | 
think our pastor Mr. Lewis’ pledge did 
more than anything to spark the whole 
campaign,” MacDonald declares 

Seven leaders of the canvass made 


ir pledges while sitting around a tabl 


hers canvassed each other by phone, 


With 


rived 


in brief calls at offices or homes 
Allen had al 


thousand 


ten days of the time 


town, almost thirty dollars 


d pledged; and the general can- 


still to 


peen 
Was 
Ailen 


the backgr 


come 
remained shadowy figure in 


He 


the 


ound made no direct can- 


vass, except 
Chittick His job wa lo 


he Ip 


for initial pledging of 


counsel the 


with the selection of 


Canvassers 
and unobtrusively 


committee members 


amounted to hundred dollars 

The 
weapon in church fund-raising campaigns 
but in the Wells 
sharpened 


Organizations 


sixteen 
congregational dinner is an 
has been 
htened The 


that the din 


armory it 
forged, and brig 


Wells 


ner be provided by an outside firm, pref 


insists 


> } , ‘ 
erably a caterer, so that the entire co 


gregation may sit down at onc 

free unity. The meal must be good and 
well planned. Ceremonies mustn't drags 

It is here that the congregation € it 
first news of the large initial pledge I} 


Lf 
ull force of their exemplary value must 


j 
4 ) 1 
I 0) | 
I es find the 
The We / 
{ , , ot +} 
) : id Fa 
n there co 
i n there we 
f ' lol ' 
ord Tr 
held \« 
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direct their tasks. Ninety percent of the 
congregation would not have recognized 
Allen if they had passed him on the 
treet 
Meanwhile, a publicity committee wa 
preparing sixteen-pa booklet giving 
the history of Collier Street United 
Church and the reason for the campaign 
Here, the Wells touch was again appar- 
I It couldn't be an ordinary mimeo- 
raphed job, run off in the church secre 
office. It was printed, on coated 
ock, and well illustrated with copper 
ftones Ihe booklets cost thirty-five 
! each and were mailed free to six 
idred families Allen did t final 
liting and saw to it that the story of 


Collier Street United Ct 


nted in an intimate and chatty 


tt nan . 
“era sae ™ ~~ | deliver all the performance 
ride in the ider 
W nm members received th bo 
t produced booklet they 
is was to be no ordinary canva [he men who build great cars choose each 
When the next Wells broadside was Mi component with meticulous care conduct 
wm—the church dinner—the 
of it. When things don exhaustive tests to find the make that assures 
W Way é church d is cal la . 7 
es Amgy: — the greatest dependability. Consistently, 
Loyalt nner capital lett i . : ? 
roth ike th litional Champions with new Powerfire electrode are 
of cold y po ' 
oO i 7 1 fron chosen because they delive PCaK pr riorm- 
ance from every drop of f1 actually 
\ ) ) } ° 
increase an automobile'’s re hor Cpowel 
) Invite Perso Champions with new P electrode 
I 
| LD I} 
can do exactly the same for w car, regard- 
ge , pea Presse less of make or model. Get your Champion 
Collier United dealer to clean and adjust your spark plugs at 
for the Lo Di hic - 
he Ay r} 5,000 miles, install new precision-made 
prepared 1 Toronto cat ( hamptons with Powerfire electrode at 
ed in insulated containe ixt 
Barrie and followed oad ) 10,000 miles. 
thirty waitresses and dish washer 
so the women of the congregation would 
not have to work. The menu was fi CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
cup, stuffed pork tenderloin, creamed po 
tatoes, mixed vegetables, deep apple pie WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
with ice cream and coffee in bone-china 
cups brought by the caterer The bill 
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sure, a generous estimate 








of a case where a min- 





ister told a Wells director that he couldn't 
possibly make a pledge of seven hundre 
1 fifty dollars asked of him Aft 


some argument the director went to 


elders of the church and told then 
was up to them to raise the minister 


, 





stipend so the canvass could ge 


Such methods, Miller says, can make 





sham of the minister's announced pled 





ind leave him guilty of false pretenc 
No Wells canvass is undertaken witl 


out some or all of these objections be 








sounded = by churchmen When ti 
Anglican) Church of St. Philip 
Apostle in Toronto, decided on a W 
canvass man who had been a trele 
worker in the parish fo! Ss walk 
out of the meeting with the words 
Christian charity 1s a private afi 
vever, the ¢ ss was made, and the 
church became Dette off by eighty-six 


thousand dollars. When it had conducted 


t own canvass a few years earliel 
thirty thousand dollars was all it could 
While the canvass at Collier Street 
United Church, in Barrie, was under way 
i close watch o its progress Was kept 


by St. John’s United Church, in Elmvale 
twenty miles away St. John needed 
more Sunday-school accommodation too 
ind was thinking about a Wells canvass 
But though impressed with the Barrie 
Irive St. John’s leaders thought th 


Wells fee was too high, and they de 
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John one-hundred-and-fifty-five-fam 
cor egation had pledged f five oO 
sand dollars for thre yea To f 
heir achievement, Jim Johnston s i 
nd iid Mo po to § lo 
of Elmval but th ould \ O 
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the antis: “Where 
treasure is, there will your heart be also 
say the pros. “Let not thy left hand 


know what thy right hand doeth.” is an 
swered with, “It is more blessed to 
than to receive.” 

Perhaps the secret of Wells’ success is 
in another familiar saying, not found in 
the Bible at all—“money talks.” 
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Shaw left a shrine ... to 


which no pilgrims come 


1 in ex! ! bu I | 
remains unaltered 

His trustees did, huwever, decide tha 
his modest house in the country would be 
kept exactly as it was and would only bi 
ented to an occupier who would, as fa 

possible keep it as a shrine But no 


one came forward. It ts still 


shrine to which no pilgrims come. TI 
Shavians who contend that he wa cond 
only to SI sage as a playwright have 
done nothing about the dwelling place 
Only recently someone offered to I 

if he could re-arrange the contents to 


make the place livable. | understand that 


his terms have been accepted 


here is an old saying that every chil 


that is born becomes the battlefield o 


incestors. The varying strains of heredit 


ire in: conflict from youth to the fina 
curtain. Shaw had the good fortune to be 


born in what he described as respectable 


impecuniosity. His father was a feckless 


character not unlike the father of Charles 
Dickens. His mother was a singer and 


good pianist and there was always music 


in the house even if the meals were wu 
egulal 

He also had the luck to be born in Ir 
land while it was occupied and govern 


ed by the British. Thus there was a double 


clash because in addition to being th 
occupying power Britain was so a Prot 
estant country rulin a Catholic con 


munity 


The paradox and perhaps the partial 


tragedy of Ireland ts that during the Brit 
ish o pation Ireland produced great 
men in such numbers that they becam« 
ruler of nearly everything excef t 
own country vreat soldiers, great stat 
me eat authors. It only since I 
land w nade free of the B I ok 
that no reat ha pPpeared 

Perhaps that und indat R 

ner can be a rea tim iS to the n | 
nd bellior in inflame th Oo 

B t Shaw mo ro 
him to London wh they ved » tl 
du t banism of the Full Road 
Shaw ot a job in an office w id 
to put tamp ym the tett 1 
lu on weit re kK A } x 

nposed sk | sught Iri on ) 
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fact that here was a playwright with suct 
a command of language and so profound 
a knowledge of the theatre that the whol 
civilized world would feel his impact 

With the mysticism of the Irish 
could see the hidden secrets beyond the 
clouds and sense the shape of things to 
come. One character of his play, Ma 
and Superman, was that new phenomeno 
in British life—the chauffeur. Yes! TI 
man who understood machines would 
the master of the world 

Then there was Pygmalion 
he set out to prove that the differenc« 
tween a Cockney flower girl in Cov 
Garden market and the society hoste 


her juxurious home was the way in v 


you 


treated 


them 


You 


will 


reme 


how in the play he picks 


rel 
up a owe! 


TIO. 


sends her to a professor of phonetic 


refined 


give 


her a 


accent 


and 


launches her on London society 
She gets away with it perfectly unt 
as you all know, a young man asked h 


at a reception if he could see her honk 


through the park 


To which came t 


} 


1 


mortal reply 


Not 


bloody 


likely! 


shocked 


! ondon 


London was 
startled. London was delighted. Shaw 
had become a legend while still alive. In 


cidentally Pygmalion ts the terrific Broad 


way hit of 


1956 in a musical version 


under 


another 


name 


But 


now we 


rreatness. H 


musical training began to take effect o 


Shaw moving toward real 


his writing. English is the suprem 
guage of poetry and Shaw, althou 
mocking Shakespeare, knew that the 


Bard of 
of word 


Avon was the 


greate 


st mi 


in 


all time 


In the trial scene of his play, St. Joa 
hy 


Shaw arranged the actors like an orche 


tra and cast them according to the 
voices. | once asked him what he thought 
of a certain actor and he answered If 
he had two more notes in his voice he 
would be our greatest star 

My first contact with him came int 


very early 


1920s when I had joined Lord 


Beaverbrook’s Daily Express My job on 
the paper was vague and certainly 
nothing to do with the theatre 
At that time Shaw was out of fashio 
Novello we tl 


Noel Coward and Ivor 


new idols of the theatre 


} 
the 


h 


deosit 


PETER WHALLEY’S 


Silly 


SC ns 
Laws 


Can you gue amous say 
ing that is cc in these 
drawings”? It’s as tamiliar as “A 


rolling stone 


Check your 


gathers no moss 


answer 


below 
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beams three times as clear and 
bright from an aluminum screen 
recently developed for outdoor 
theatres. 


The new screen has won the 
praise of both audiences and 
owners. Little wonder the latter 
like it: One operator found his 
receipts increased by $40,000 in 
two months after he replaced his 
conventional screen with the 
highly reflective, weather-proof 
aluminum job. 

And so it goes .. . Still another 
improved product, still another 
use for this versatile modern 
metal. The result: everybody 
gains by production from Cana- 
dian smelters that already ac- 
count for a quarter of the world’s 
primary aluminum. 
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the short skirt was about to burst upon 


us, JaZZ was In the air. In such a mood 
Shaw’s new play, Heartbreak House, pro- 
duced at the little Court Theatre in Sloane 
Square, was mocked by the critics 

The story is too long to tell in detail 
but I telephoned Shaw, whom I had never 
met, and arranged a special matinee of 
the play when the critics would come 
again and debate the play with Shaw on 
the stage. There were great crowds trying 
to get in for the matinee but next night 
the theatre was almost empty and the 
management went bankrupt 

But Shaw never lessened in his grati 
There- 


fore it was a joy when many vears later 


tude and friendship toward me 


as editor I could persuade him to write 
occasional articles for the Express 
So jealous was he of his reputation 


that he would demand a printer's proof 


which would come back with endless 
alterations in his spidery handwriting 
plus a demand for a new ‘proof. It, in 


turn, would come back with more spidery 
alterations and still another demand for 
a proot 

But his star was sinking. Tired of the 
bungling of the socialists, still at war with 
the Conservatives, rich in money, but 
wearying of the world, he outlived his 
time. The death of his wife left him a 
lone creature, yet from his pen came that 
brilliant Apple 
Cart, in which he showed America trying 


prophetic comedy, The 
to rejoin the British empire 

Today the Anglo-American partnership 
is the basis of Western civilization, and 
our queen is loved almost as much in 
America as in the commonwealth 

And before Shaw died he saw Heart 
break House hailed as a triumph. Un- 
doubtedly it was his greatest play and will 
live as long as men are moved by the 
witchery, the music and the architecture 
of words 

Thus, on the centenary of Shaw’s birth 


my wife and I motored to those rolling 


hills and wistful villages that fired 
Shakespeare’s genius into flame, and to 
the assembled pilgrims I made the anni 


versary speech with such words as were 


within my command. Then we drank to 


the memory of the man who tried so hard 
to destroy his own immortality but failed 

Late that night after reaching home 
in London I took down from my library 
shelves the volume of his plays that 
includes The Doctor's Dilemma. Many of 
you will remember the last few minut 
of the play when the wretched youn 
painter who had cheated his way throug! 
life is dying in the presence ol the inter 
ested doctors ind the Ww ite whom he 
treated so badly 

Even in his last moments the artist 


mocks the doctors. As he sees death beck 


oning to him he blusters that he has don 
nothing wrong that he has fought the 
good fight and never denied the faith. It 
is as if he trying to come to term 


with God at the last moment 


Then he feebly folds his hands. Slowly 


gently and with the serenity of death al 
most upon him he utters his secret creed 

I believe in Michael Angelo Vela 
quez, and Rembrandt; in the might of 
design, the mystery of color, the redemp 


tion of all things by Beauty everlasting 


message of Art that has made 
Amen. Amen 


If there be some who can read those 


and the 


these hands blessed 


words unmoved at least they must agree 
that seldom in the whole literature of the 
drama has there been such music and 
rhythm and color in one short speech 
Even to write down those words touches 
the emotions—but think of their impact 
when spoken on the stage 

Having mocked our tears when he was 
alive, Shaw now threatens to command 
them in death. ¥& , 
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relined with 


Johng-Manville Brake Lining! 


For sarety’s SAKE, have your brakes inspected regularly. When they 
need relining insist upon quality Johns-Manville Asbestos Brake Sets. 
Then you can be sure of dependable high-speed control and safe, 


Straight-line stops. 


Using selected grades of asbestos fibre, Johns-Manville produces 


linings that are precision-made for long life 


temperature changes or moisture conditions 


T-1138 





Your ser\ 
Linings 
your Cal 


C pecially 


Ontario. 


iceman 


including 
developed PB Sets tl 
brakes 
inadian Johns-Manville, 565 
Port Credit, 


built for power 
soon! ( 
Lakeshore Road Ea 


They are not affected by 


get J-M 
to fit 
newly 
power- 

See him 


Johns-Manville § y 


The Oldest Name in Brake Lining 
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Backstage in the U. S. campaign continued from page 





“The Democrats are putting their man through a schedule that would kill any heart patient’’ 











j ) ( Oo i half-he ted ffort t vin salons of the Conrad Hilto half-hou eight by my personal count, but In 
R j ; Harriman put on a campaign that must documentary film Th Harriman sure I must have missed a couple) 
| ) l I ost hundreds of thousand if not Story in. continuo rs) twelve to out each dav with straw hats brigt 
; llio of do He rented whol fourteen hours a d ften beto cotton aprons and large milk buch 
) Ye) 1 two of Chicago's la st, most iudienc of two or tl e people. Fifty full of lapel buttons proclaiming Har 
hotel In one of the gilded Beautiful Gir Fifty actually forty riman Can Win” and “Harriman’s TJ 
Man 
iia Nobody took this too seriously l 
— was one of Harriman’s own press agent 
who suggested that the beautiful dai 
maids might be reinforced by a platoor 
of pregnant women carrying placard 
‘ announcing “Harriman’s The Man.” But 
y even though they kept thei ense ol 
humor, the Harriman forces fought a 


takes you overnight to Europe hard as if their man had had 


chance of winning, and as if his fellow 
Democrat Adlai Stevenson were R 


IN THE LAP OF LUXURY: publican 


Harriman’s personal contribution wa 






a feat of physic il endurance for a mart 
of sixty-four: a fortnight of eighteen- t 
twenty-hour days solidly filled with greet 


ing and speechmaking, canvassing and 


cajolin One afternoon he and his wife 
shook hands with a crowd the news 
Pa t. £ papers estimated at five thousand l 






took them nearly three hours, but 


LDR 4 


Relax in foam-soft, reclining “siesta” seats 


the end they were still smiling bright 
and wringing each hand with the sam 
ordial firmness 





Adlai Stevenson, eight years younge! 
and buoyed up by confidence of victory 
had a somewhat easier time at the con 
vention alone, but what was a sprint for 
Harriman was for Stevenson the first lap 


of a marathon Any campaign is 
physical ordeal, especially in the Unitec 


States, but this year the Democrats ar 








wae putting their man through a_ schedul 
, deliberately planned to be gruelin They 
— want to point up every possible contrast 
To Europe i style mo tee TOR Super between a renneonigy wae is fit and a = 
cent convalescent; Stevensons feats ol 
, } Constellation, finest over the Atlantic whistle-stop campaigning must be such 
| Super luxurv Ist Class is restricted to 9 as would kill any heart patient 
passengers you r lax. rest in un At the very beginning of the race St 
j > % - 6 even venson was already ‘grey with fatigue 
crowded comfort. For a change of s¢ but he gave no sign of minding it. At 
there’s the bright, friendly atmosphere two in the morning, after his acceptanc 
of the Club Lounge. As for the wonder speech and a triumphal tour of various 
ful food and choice vintages (all on us, celebrations of his supporters, he was 
o still relaxed and urbane, chatting easily 
of course) . . . nothing finer is served in with one group after another, calling by 
uf the air. Every flight also carries comfort name even very young and obscure mem 
} é able, economical Tourist Class. bers of the Stevenson team. And when 
he left the last victory party it was still 
\ TCA flights are the most frequent — not for bed but for another meeting, to 


every dav of the week — serving London ay plans for the morrow and the long 
; : weeks ahead. Whatever else it may be 
Paris, Glasgow, Shannon or Dusseldorf . : ee ‘ 

' an American election campaign ‘is cer 
Stopover privileges en route, onward tainly a proof of stamina 


connections to anywhere in Europe. 
Is it a proof of anything else? Does 

alter or even expound the real politica 
Agent or TCA Office. Situation in the country or the world 


Full information from your Travel 








For the campaign as a whole t 






answer is probably no, in the United 


States as in other democracies. But for 
7  ] S those truly that I 


unique assemblies are 


. enjoy the finest of food and wine. 








the starting point of every presidential 








> r \ campaign—the national conventions 
; the answer is yes. In spite of all the 
ae hoopla and hullabaloo these gatherings 

J hy ; . mean a great deal 

; | cree tilt | The candidate himself was a foregone 
é : ~ a + P- _ conclusion in both parties, but the man 
\ o* > «A . ner of choosing him was not. The Demo 
+ , a crats in particular went into their con 
EVERY NIGHT TO EUROPE \ Gnd : vention beset with unanswered questions 


BY SUPER CONSTELLATION \ and much depended on what answers 


7 \ / came out 
¥), ‘y a In the presidential race the question 
TRANS-( ANADA AIR LIN . was not who would get the nomination 
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t who would have the credit of get 


it for him It was a contest of 
1gmakers, and also a contest between 
Stevenson himself and each of the kin 
ikers in turn. Stevenson won 
Unlike Harry S. Truman, whose per- 


onal vanity led him to back the wrong 


orse, the realists in all factions of the 
Democratic Party had no illusions abo 
ho the candidate would be Their hope 


s to make Stevenson believe he couldn't 
vithout their support, and to exact 


ome price for it 


Stevenson gave them all a_ cordial 
idly hearing He did not, as he 
it have done four years ago, go 


of his way to draw attention to his 
lisagreement with anybody, but neither 
lid he promise anybody anything. He 
knew, just as well as any of his haid 
f them had 


headed visitors, that none o 


inywhere else to go, and that eventually 
e would get for nothing the support that 
ich was trying hopefully to sell 

Southerners had no choice because 
the only conceivable alternative was 
Averell Harriman, and Harriman’s whole 
case against Stevenson was the charge 
that Stevenson was too “moderate” about 
such southern bugaboos as civil rights 
for Negroes They had already tried 
the threat of bolting into a minority 
third party such as Strom Thurmond’s 
Dixiecrats of 1948; all it got them was 
a grave risk of losing the seniority rights 
that enable southerners to dominate key 
committees whenever the Democratic 
Party organizes congress Georgia made 
a defiant gesture against Stevenson by 
nominating a totally unheard-of con 
gressman named James Ff Davis for 
president, but the Georgians were not 
being naive, they were being sarcastic 
when they touted him with the placard 

The Lord Save Us, With James | 
Davis.” 

But if southern reactionaries had no 
where else to go, neither had northern 
liberals. Harriman was running on an 
ultraliberal ticket, but even in his own 
New York State st 
Senator Herbert Lehman were Steven 
son men. Not only had Harriman no 


ch liberal leaders as 


upport in the south, he had virtually 


no support at all outside New ork 
The real core of the Harriman faction 
was not the extreme left wing of the 


Democratic Party, but Tammany Hall 
ind its soft-spoken, hard-boiled bos 
Carmine de Sapio 

What was true of the presidential race 
was also true, but in smaller degree 
of the battle over the Democratic Party 
platform Most of it, of course, was 

melange of empty promises stitched 
together to please this, that and the 
‘ther pressure group. But one plank 
that couldn't escape the most rigorous 
public scrutiny was the plank on civil 
th 


ights, which contains the heart of the 


quarrel between north and south. Re 
publicans could afford to ignore this 
conflict, since they have no strength 1 
the deep south worth considering it 
the Democrats in this crucial respect 


epresent the nation 


Their problem was no mere collision 
of doctrinaire idealists. Democrats a! 
realists about the election as well a 
about the convention They have very 


little hope that Adlai Stevenson can 
beat Dwight D. Eisenhower. What they 
do hope, with good reason 


1 elect a majority 





Democrats will ag 


in both houses of congress 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
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(Collectors Ttem ) 
4 mat¢ hed pair 
of per ussion duclling pistols 
by Robinson B< From the 
Adams Ant que Wun \ ollect on 
A Collector's Item — Adams Antique — 
this distinguished whisky recalls the rich 
heritage of the past, for it was created with skill 
and care. Let it add its warmth to your hospitality— 
serve it with pride, as a sign of your good taste. 
Adams Ai liq uc 
A RARE CANADIAN WHISKY 
Shomas Adams Distillers, Ftd ~ Aimbherthu J, Ont., Vancouver, 4. €. 
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vork Dad does in the sawdust 
and shavings of his home shop can 
be doubly satisfying when he breaks 
in an apprentice. Make a real wood- 
worker out of your young chiseler. 
The boy who works with tools learns 
good habit and when he works 
with his father he learns good hab- 
its from a good guy 


T, | i, | 


One reminder. The right tools 
help a lot working or teaching. 
He'll appreciate the thrill of using 
the same tools Dad uses, matched 
Stanley Handyman tools... and 








a 


you'll appreciate the popular prices. 
lake him along on your next trip to 
your hardware store. 


For free, illustrated catalog, 
write to Stanley Tool Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 539 Stanley wt.. 
Roxton Pond, P. Q. 


STANLEY 


Stanley Tools Made in Canada 
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TRY A PILSENER 
Next time thirst’ 


hounding 


the life out o head 
traight for the part re 
reiiel ol a ta ool Pilsener ! 
Lighter than ale Iriet 

than laget the quickest 
iy iC Inge nswel et 
to the st br n IIe hirst 
that é dogged mat or 


> 


woman ! Rover, rove no 

call for PILSENER 
it your favourite h | 
tavern and for 


sake keep it handy at home, 


IS DEFINITELY TO 








Vailbag 


Can evangelists really help you? 


Edmund Carpenter's article, Let's Stop 


4 


Huckstering Religion (Aug. 18) souna 
plausible, but is dangerously glib and 
misleading Carpenter insists that 
Norman Vincent Peale “gives no help or 
hope to the individual wrestling with 
problems beyond his power to solve.” D1 


Peale and Billy Graham both recommend 


the Christian Gospel as the only lasting 
solution for all man’s problems; Dr 


Peale’s “techniques” are taken from the 
Bible. They do not ignore life’s troubles 
but suggest ways by which we can do all 


that is about our troubles 


CLARKE R. LEWIS, REGINA 


possible 


e@ Most of these hucksters masquerading 
Almighty a 


prayer 


as evangelists consider the 
bellhop. Press the right 


cosmic 


button and presto, problems are solved 


WALTER CARTER, CHILLIWACK, B.( 


@ In the article there is a reference to 
Mary Baker Eddy 


healing method with that of Lourdes and 


which associates het 
psychotherapy The mental therapeu 
tics of Christian Science have their foun- 
dation in God, divine Mind, and are those 
taught and practiced by Christ Jesus. Be 
cause of this spiritual basis, it will be 
seen that metaphysical therapeutics, as in 


Christian Science, are far removed from 


all systems that operate on a material 


level LESLIE A. TUFTS, TORONTO 


The town that looks back 


The article on Niagara (The Town that 
Wants to Stay Old-fashioned, Aug. 4) 
seems to have been written from the com 
manding position of a land speculator 
dream house. This town ts comfortable 
prosperous and beautiful. It looks back 
as does a surveyor, to fix the direction 
of the right road forward G. H. WILKES, 


WESTON, ONT 


Beets to battle cancer 


In your interesting 
cer (Where We Stand in the Fig 
Conquer Cancer, Aug 


discussion on can- 








healing qualities of the ordinary beet. 
From ancient times the beet has been 
used as a remedy for cancer. In her book, 
Magic Rosetta Ff 
noted authority on herbs, quotes to that 


effect from the Anglo-Saxon translations 


Gardens, Clarkson, 
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of the herbal of Apoleius, written abou 


the fifth century A.D. Beets formed 
very important part of the gardens cult 
Augu 


These were valued not 


vated by monks who followed St 
tine, 597 A.D 
only for food production, but as medic 
nal dispensaries 
Your Dr. ¢ 


dain to test 


Chester Stock did not dis 
onions, garlic and mus 
rooms, but he forgot the beet E. | 


WINSBY, BOWMANVILLE, ONT 


Some small farmers thrive 


Your article on The Desperate Plig 
of the Small Farmer (Aug. 18) is inter 
esting, but ignores the fact that all in 
efficient farmers are not on small acre 
ages. Some do not produce as much on 
five quarters as others produce on three 


sections lost Th 


Result: two quartet 
lending agencies could do with a stimu- 
lant. The Farm Loan Board wil! not make 
a loan on land until inspecting it and 
where land comes up for sale after har 
vest chances are they will not inspect be 


fore freeze-up. With a waiting list it couk 


be the following July before they 


around to inspecting. Hence the owner! 


sells to a cash buyer EDWIN 


ROGERS 


SEMANS, SASK 


@ There is another side to gloom 
rounding the position of the Saskatche 


wan farmer. I was recently an enumer! 





ator for the census in a municipality | 
served for nearly thirty years as secretary 
The families operating the land are the 
Same as a decade ago. It has simply beet 
the survival of the fittest 

If the financial angle is so desperate 
how is it that nearly everyone is able to 
get a new car every other year, and why 
are there about 40 buyers for every 25 
farms for sale?—c. EVANS SARGENT, EYRI 


SASK 


Outmoded divorce laws 


W. Kent 


lated for his 


should be congratt 

Throw Out Our 
(Aug. 4). If 
people knew about the hardship occasion 
ed by 


Power 
article, 
Cruel Divorce Law 


more 
outmoded divorce laws, there 
would be less opposition to change 

IRENE OKLA. ¥ 


MACKINTOSH, NORMAN, 
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Writer Peter Newman can’t stand quiet; drums and noisy neighbors help him relax 


Noise and Mr. Newman 


“Is noise making you sick?” our Miss They began to fix the road outside his 
Janice Tyrwhitt asks on page 20. To window and the pneumatic drills doubled 
which our Mr. Peter Newman replies 
Turns out he’s So Newman bought a secondhand set 


his production 
with a resounding “no!” 


one of those people referred to on page of drums: five cymbals, a snare drum, a 


45 who “grow so used to working in the bass drum, two cowbells and a wood 
midst of thundering machinery or ham- block I usually drum five or ten min- 
mering typewriters that they can’t work utes out of every working hour to re 


in a quiet room.” gain the inspiring sense of relaxation,” 


Newman used to run a drill on the’ he tells us. Rest of the time he plays 
thousand-foot level of a Quebec gold loud jazz music on his double-amplifier 


system. The neighbors? No complaints 


mine. When he began his writing career 
he found noise helped him concentrate. They own noisy motorcycles 


Oops!—we got a bit ahead of ourselves last month 
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Our September 1 issue (above) advertised an article about hurricanes 
which, yanked at the last moment to make way for a more topical 


piece, finally appeared an issue later (below). All we can say is “sorry.” 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY ! THE QUEEN, WEATMERPROOFERS 


Carefree and comfortable 
ina Burberry’ topcoat 


HERE'S a topcoat that’s every inch a 
‘Burberry’. Distinctively tailored in the 
true English tradition, yet cut in this- 
side-of-the-Atlantic style for extra 
smartness. Superbly fashioned and 
finished in rich hand-woven Irish 
Tweed. Enjoy the luxury of being 
*“Burberry’-dressed . . . see this 
magnificent topcoat at your nearest 


good men’s store 





It’s high time YOU had a 


‘Burberry’ 
The world's finest topcoat 


Canadian Representatives 
THE J. S. JEFFRIES COMPANY 
64 Wellington Street West, Toronto 


Agents in all the principal towns in Canada 











WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA Cwisos 


14 DAY CRUISES JAN. 15—MAR. 14 
as low as $350 from New York, calling at 
SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico LA GUAIRA, Venezuela 
WILLEMSTAD, Curacao CRISTOBAL, Canal Zone 

HAVANA, Cuba 


19 DAY CRUISES JAN. 31—FEB. 21 
as low as $475 from New York, calling at 
SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico WILLEMSTAD, Curacao 
ST. THOMAS, Virgin islands CRISTOBAL, Canal Zone 
PORT OF SPAIN, Trinidad* KINGSTON, Jamaica 
LA GUAIRA, Venezuela PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti 
HAVANA, Cubo 


"Feb. 21 cruise calls at FORT-DE FRANCE, Martinique 
instead of PORT OF SPAIN. 


Leave winter cares ashore as you sail the Spanish 


Main aboard the ideal cruise ship, Empress of 
Scotland. Two swimming pools, seven pas 


senger decks, air-cooled dining room 


Full information from your local « 
enodian Pacific office 
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-*Parade 


It’s war between farmers and hunters 


Duck hunters are on the wing again and 
Parade scouts are ready for them with 
both barrels. The first report comes from 
Woed Island in the Grand Manan group 
off southern New Brunswick, where one 
deadly shot is still trying to live down 
his big kill. Spotting a duck whirring 
down the shore to join a flock in the 
distance, our hero let fly with his first 
barrel and missed. This so upset him he 
stumbled as he turned for a second shot 
accidentally discharged his gun and 
brought down the duck 

On the prairies, annual war rages be- 
tween wheat farmers and hunters who 
come snooping into their fields without 
permission to try to bag grain-feeding 


ducks. The last round we heard about 

















went to the farmer who, having found 
“No Shooting” signs did absolutely no 
good, mounted a row of dummies armed 
with wooden rifles Beside each was a 
sign “No Shooting—Survivors Will Be 


Persecuted.” 


* * * 

We know those enthusiasts will be 
out in force as usual howevel who 
each fall practically line the fence mark 
ing the boundary of one of the game 


preserves in Manitoba. Here the geese 
come beating their way across the flat 
lands on take-off, and since they don't 
always reach a safe altitude by the time 
the fence is reached the boundary 1s 
better known locally as the firing line 
A visiting shot from Red Deer Alta 
who last year took in this fall festival 
swears he saw twenty-eight of the great 


birds leave the water and slowly flap 





their way toward the fence—while si 
nine hunters waited breathlessly just be 
yond the bomb line. As the flock swept 
overhead well out of normal range 
there was a fusillade reminiscent of the 
Falaise break-through of 44. Two birds 
started to tumble from the flock, and in 
the profound hush that followed the 
bombardment a jubilant cry was heard 
Hurray, | got a double! 
~ * a 
We've just heard from a fellow who 
caught a late holiday over the Labor 


Day week end at the Lake Huron resort 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous 


scene. No contributions can be returned. 
481 University 
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of Southampton, Ont., where his worst 
fears for modern youth were confirmed 
Relaxing by his window overlooking a 
main street he was startled by the screech 
of brakes and looked out to see a shiny 
new car screech to a halt, radio blaring 
Out jumped two couples, one pair in 
bathing suits, and proceeded to sock and 
roll to the irresistible music—right in the 
middle of the highway The thing that 
worried our spy most was that one 


pair were at least in their forties 
* - “< 


4 former survey boss, now relaxing in 
Victoria, has been recalling for us the 
ingenuity required in the days when he 
recruited a survey gang for a job north 
of Edmonton. He hired three inexperi 
enced lads from Lac La Biche, but they 
didn’t like the lonely life at their camp- 
site, a long hike from a railway line 
which had only one train a week. They 
insisted on being paid off and a second 
crisis arose when the boss discovered he 
had no ink to write their cheques—but 


then 


n an inspired moment he thought 
of dipping his pen into the iodine bottle 
Weeks later the rest of the party were 
returning to civilization on the weekly 
train when it stopped at Lac La Biche 
On the platform were the three ex-sur- 
veyors, who had been hopefully meeting 
every train. Without resentment they 
showed the survey boss their cheques 
from which the iodine had faded entirely 
leaving them with three blank cheques 


no bank would accept 


* * x 


While staying at the Empress Hotel 


in Victoria a Regina man and his wife 








received frequent visitations from a 
friendly sea gull who used to alight on 
i * 2, | ROOM 
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their window sill and beam at them 
through the open window as cheerily as 
if he'd been sent by the Chamber o 
Commerce Intrigued by these ove! 
tures, the visiting businessman asked 
couple of housemaids whether “the gulls 
ever came right into the room 

Oh no,” exclaimed one, properly hor 
rified. “Only to check and make up the 
room! Before he could correct het 


his wife followed him out of the room 


declaring There’s another one on the 
window sill now At this both maids 
looked so aghast the poor fellow ust 


grabbed his wife’s arm and hustled her 
off to the elevator 
anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 
Ave., Toronto. 
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Nut a 


...sparkle... 





feel the difference... 
Joke puts you at your sparkling best! 


Anyone for fun? The fountain’s the place to find it! 
And part of the fun, for millions, is the real great taste 
and sparkling refreshment of ice-cold Coca-Cola. Why 
not let Coke give your next lunch a nice happy sparkle? 
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